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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUPSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and iv all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, * dec13’ 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of:December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS 
3 times r4c a line 9 times 11c a line 
6 ~ 296 7 12 “(1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 2sth of the preceding 
month. 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and _ filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Fiorida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to COROELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J. J, WILDER. 





NO 1913 CATALOGUE! )°. Keep ue 


the old price 
I will avoid all expenses possible and will 
not print any catalog. I have some rorz left. 
Order from your old catalog, or I will mail 
you one. 

Best white pine hive1s story 8 frame, $1.45; 
10 frame, $1.60 in lots of 5. Best sections per 
1000, $4.40; 2000, $8.60; 3000, $12.60; S000, $20; No. 2, 
soc less. Plain 2sc less. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 





BEE-KEEPERS 


Your busy season is close at hand, get wise 
and place your order with the supply dealer 
who will save you money and serve you best 
with Root’s Quality sections, foundation, 
frames, smokers, extractors, etc. Icanserve 
you without delay. My 1013 catalog tells all 
about these things, besides it contains a lot 
of information to those interested in bees: 
Special attention given to the breeding of 
three-banded Italian bees and queens. 
Catalog free. 


EARL M. NICHOLS 
Lyonsviile, - - - Mass. 





How Far Can a Bee SE E? 


That question has been argued “time and again,” but it doesn’t worry me 
one-half so much as does another question, 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SEE? 


How many people there are to look and how few there are to see and to think. 


The best realms for good seeing are in nature. 


The Guide to Nature 


tells you how. 
It teaches people to see the wonders and beauties of nature. 


$1.00 per year 10c a single copy 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
The Agassiz Association, Inc., 


ArcAo A: Sound Beach, Connecticut 





NOW THEN 
For Your Early 


Bee-Supply Orders 


Send us a list of the Bee-Supplies you want. Our 
prices will astonish you. 
Also send us your Old Combs—we will render your 
wax and save you money. 
Write for particulars 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 


If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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A Muth Bee-Veil for 65c 


I have several dozens of the Muth 
wire-and-cloth Bee-Veils—a dandy veil 
-which I will mail for 65 cents each. 
Order quick if you want one before all 
are gone. 


Wilder’s “SouthernBee-Culture” 


This is a 50-cent book which I will 
mail for 30 cents so long as they last. 


Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker 


The $1.00 postpaid size I will mail 
for only 80 cents. It’s a fine bee- 
smoker. Order at once if you want one. 


Honey as a Health Food 


Till further notice, I will fill orders 
for “Honey as a Health Food ”—the 
great honey-selling booklet—at the 
following prices: 


Sample copy free; 10 copies 20 cents ; 
50 copies 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00; 
250 copies for $2.00; 500 copies for 
$3.75 ; or 1000 copies for $7.00. 


These are all postpaid or express pre- 
paid prices. The time to sell the honey 
crop willsoon be here again. Itisa 
fine thing to have a good supply of the 
above booklets on hand, ready for dis- 
tribution among those you would like 
to secure as customers. 


Your Name and Address 
on a Rubber Stamp 


It is a nice thing to have a rubber 
stamp with your name and address. 
You can then stamp the letters you 
write, or the envelops you use, or any- 
thing at the bottom of the booklets, 
“Honey as a Health Food,” for stamp- 
ing your name and address. 


I can furnish you a Rubber Stamp, 
with your name and address, at the 
following prices, postpaid, the stamp 
being 2% inches long: 


One Line Stamp 30 cents 


_. * : 45 
Ink Pad (2%x3% inches)..15 “ 


\ll orders will have prompt and care- 
ful attention. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK 
Sandpoint, Idaho 





Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for $4.50; 
3 for $2.75; 1 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely: mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of this season will be of this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever Owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1012. L. W. WELLS. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if to the manor born. I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asI can possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. 


Darlington, Wis., July 31, ro12. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I Italianized 150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 
time. Yours truly, 

Portales, New Mexico, July to, rorz. J. W. Hovtz. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of oae_of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


NICKEL PLATED. 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at $1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 


malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 


thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C. C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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DID YOU EVER 


Notice My Ad About the 
CAUCASIANS 


They would surprise you if some of 
your colonies had QUEENS from my 
STRAIN. You can have my prices 
if you will send your name to either 
place. Also get my priccs on nuclei. 


Box.61 Lansing, Mich., or 
Box 82 Houston Heights, Tex. 


A. D.D. WOOD 


Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
. free advice regarding -the subject of 
SurGIcAL and MeEpicaL_ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 45346 
Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 








FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY 
Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrieus, 
The Best Honey-Gatherers. 


—_—- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
HIGHEST AWARD. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, $2; 


Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices, per doz., 50 or 
too Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


Member of the }) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee- | Pedevilla near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'‘n ) Italian Switzerland. 


This country, politically, Switzerland Re§ 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


Untested $1.00 for one, $5 for six, $10.00 for twelve 
Tested $1.50 for one, $8 for six, $15.00 fer twelve 


These queens are bred from the best strains 
selected after sending to queen raisers in 
many different places in Austria. Havin 

bought all the bees within several miles o 

this Apiary we will agree to replace any un- 
tested queens that prove to be _ hvybreds. 
Some of the best imported Carniolans show 
slight traces of yellow, but are gentle, not a 
cross hybred with twoor three yellow bands. 


WM. KERNAN, Dushore, Pa. Route No. 2. 








Three-Banded ITALIAN QUEENS 
Nothing but the Leather-Colored 
Bees bred by me. If you want su- 
pers of honey, use my Queens. Per- 
fect Queens of Quality or money re- 
funded. $1.00 each, or $0.00 per doz. 


C. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Texas 





pontiac ENGRAVING cn 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS | 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 
_PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. Ue 
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A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








The picture that we 
showed in the Apr. is- 
sue of this Journal was 
of our mill and property 
at Buffalo, Minn. This 
cut shows our factory 
at Minneapolis. 

We manufacture Dove- 
tailed hives, supers, 
sections, shipping-cases 
brood-frames, separa- 
tors, also berry boxes 
and crates. Catalog 
free. 


MINNESOTA 
Bee-Supply Co., 


. 100 Nicollet Island, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GOLDEN ADEL 
AND BEES BY THE CAR LOAD 


You will make money if you deal with me and get my fac- 
tory price on Bee Supplies. 
Iam the oldest and lar 
turer in the Northwest. 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


145 to 160°Newton Ave. Wi. 
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QUEENS 


I aoe Sees S fine a 
es ee Supply manufac- 
Send i Catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Early (FROFALCON ) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


Untested Queens to June 1st $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A 5-pound bucket of 
Orange Blossom Honey delivered at your 
door & express for $1.10. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. : 
Greater San Francisco, Calif. 


Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 





CO-OPERATION [2227524 
ing right 
and selling right. We are a co-operative 
association, and sell the best Bee-Supplies 
obtainable at the right prices. It will pay 
Western Bee-Keepers to send for our Illus- 
trated Catalog. 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 

Denver, Colorado 





FRICTION - TOP 


For 
Honey 
Syrups 
Sorghum 
Etc., Etc. 


GILLE MFG. CO., Dept.S., Kansas City,Mo. 


SHAW QUEENS 


By return mail 


Three-band Italians. What need say more? 
Every one knows them. Tested, $1.00 each. 
Untested. 75c single queen; $7.00 per dozen. 
No disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. W. K. SHAW @ CO., 
Loreauville - - Louisiana 
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Does the Loss of a Sting Cause a 
Bee’s Death? 


In Bien. Centralblatt, page 7,is quoted 
the experiment of G. M. Doolittle, who 
confined, in a cage, bees which had lost 
their stings together with others still 
having their stings, and found no dif- 
ference as to length of life. Dr. Zan- 
der repeated the experiment, and found 
the mutilated bees quite feeble at the 
end of four days, while the others were 
still quite lively. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the loss of the 
stings occurred in exactly the same 
way in the two cases. In any case it 
seems that a bee may live a consider- 


able time after losing its sting. 
c. Cc. M. 





We once had the curiosity to test 
this matter. A half dozen bees were 
placed under a glass bell, after their 
stings had been removed carefully so 
as to damage the internal organs as 
little as possible. To these were added 
several bees direct from a hive, and 
also several which had lost their stings 
in the usual manner. All the bees 
were then supplied with plenty of food. 
At the end of five days, all the bees 
which had lost their stings naturally 
had died. At the end of twelve days, 
the six whose stings had been removed 
carefully were also dead, while only 
one of the bees direct from the hive 
had succumbed, the others appearing 
about as lively as ever.— EDITOR. 





May Disease Cure 
Miss Merta Mitchell, of Keokuk, 
lowa, reports a radical cure of the May 


EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 











disease by sprinkling the bees with an 
infusion of senna leaves. This mild 
physic is licked up by them as the best 
way to get rid of the spray. This is 


‘surely not expensive, and it is worthy 


of a trial. 





Solar Wax Extractors vs. Water 
Rendering 


In one of the foreign bee-journals 
remarks have been made recently upon 
the inadvisability of using the solar 
extractor for beeswax when old combs 
are to be rendered. The writer of the 
article says the result is nil. 


Solar wax extractors are very useful 
in an apiary. but it is mainly for the 
purpose of saving bits of wax that 
would otherwise be lost or neglected. 
When handling bees, the average api- 
arist likes to do away with the bur 
combs, braces and bridges, which the 
bees are so fond of building at the up- 
per edge or against the ends, when- 
ever they are a little crowded for 
room. These bur combs cause bees to 
be crushed in handling who would 
otherwise be safely handled; they are 
in the way of the supers. But we need 
to remove them constantly because 
every season the bees build new ones. 
In an apiary there is nothing better 
than throwing those bur combs at once 
in a solar extractor. They are out of 
the way, and become wax without any 
labor or further attention on our part. 


In rendering old combs, the case 
is different, and there are many api- 


arists who are ready to assert that very 
old, thick, black combs yield no wax. 
This is true if the solar extractor is 
used. Why ? 

Have you ever tried to dip your 
fingers into melted wax, at a sufficiently 
low temperature not to burn you fin- 
gers? If you have done so with a dry 
finger, you have been sorry of it at 
once, for the wax has soaked into the 
pores of the skin and has been re- 
moved with great difficulty. If you 
have moistened your finger slightly, 
you have experienced less difficulty, 
because the moisture has prevented 
the wax from sticking. But if you 
have moistened your hand thoroughly, 
after having singed the hair to which 
the wax might fasten itself, and have 
slightly oiled your nails, because they 
never get sufficiently moist, you will 
be able to dip your whole hand into 
the liquid wax and make a gauntlet of 
wax which will assume the shape of 
your fingers and will be loosened read- 
ily, with a little care. The action of 
the wax upon the cocoons and the so- 
called “ slum-gum” is exactly the same 
as its action upon your fingers. If the 
old combs be thoroughly moistened 
by sufficient soaking previous to ren- 
dering, the wax will not stick to them 
but will readily float at the top of the 
boiler, when heat is applied. The only 
need is to soak them long enough to 
wet them thoroughly. This point is of 
more importance than many people 
believe, and it is only necessary to 
give it a trial to realize its correctness. 

Has the reader ever made a compari- 
son between a freshly-built comb and 
an old one in which hundreds of gen- 
erations of young bees have left théir 
cocoons, at the rate of from 5 to 20 
hatchings in each year? Thien think 
of the soiling of this same comb by 
generation after generation of drones, 
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and occasionally even by the dejections 
of worker-bees in long winter confine- 
ments. No wonder that this comb 
should soak up,in a solar extractor, 
the slight amount of wax used in its 
construction. 

Some bee-keepers hold that this 
soaking of combs previous to render- 
ing is useless. I do not agree with 
them. If you dip your finger lightly 
into water previous to dipping it into 
liquid wax, it will stick to it less than 
ifthe finger were dry, but if you soak 
it thoroughly so that all the pores may 
be thoroughly moistened, the wax will 
not stick at all. Therefore, to render 
your old combs it is important that 
they should be moistened thoroughly. 

Another advantage of thoroughiy 
moistening the old combs is in remov- 
ing a part of the coloring matter. After 
two davs of soaking your combs will 
have colored the water very strongly, 
and they will more readily return to 
their original shade of very light 
yellow. 

The residues removed from a solar 
extractor are always those 
which we remove from a boiler after 
having followed the above instructions 
are muddy, for the wax has become en- 
tirely separated from the residues. 

However, another requirement must 
be fulfilled if we would secure as 
much wax as possible. Each of the 
cells of an old comb retains its shape 
even after the wax has been melted, 
becatise the cocoons of the hatched 
bees keep their original shape. If any 
of those cells are not filled with water, 
they may become filled with wax, in 
the process of rendering. To avoid 
this possibility, we crush them before 
rendering them. 

Presses, such as the Hershiser, are 
useful but not indispensable. If you 
have many combs to render annually 
you had best own a wax press. If the 
quantity is limited, an ordinary wash 
boiler is sufficient. Let the wax rise to 
the top, using an ample supply of 
water in which your combs will melt, 
heat slowly and dip the wax from the 
top as it rises, using a screen pocket, 
made of a piece of wire-cloth such as 
is used for fly screens. Dip from that 
pocket, wax and water until all the 
wax has been removed. This crude 
wax poured into flaring vessels may be 
rendered a second time to remove the 
balance of the residue. 


waxy; 





How Much Air is Needed by the 

* Bees ? 

On page 190, we quoted Bienen- 
Vater on this. But is there not a very 
great difference in the amount of air 
needed in summer and in winter? A 





colony of bees, in the early spring, 
may be shipped 200 miles and be closed 
for three or four days with only such 
air as will pass through the cracks of 
the cover and of a block nailed over 
the entrance.. The same colony in 
warm weather would not have too 
much ventilation in transit, if the en- 
tire top were screened. 





What to Do With Queen-Cells 


A correspondent desires to know 
what to do with queen-cells after they 
have been produced according to the 
plan given last Augustin the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. That’s easy. Just 
slip them in anywhere where bees feel 
the need of a queen. But perhaps it 
may be well to go somewhat into par- 
ticulars. 

Ten days after the comb containing 
choice larve has been given to a 
queenless colony, the cells must be 
cut out, for if left much after that 
time there is danger that one of the 
young queens will emerge and destroy 
the rest. In reality, however, a queen 
will rarely emerge before 12 days, but 
to be entirely on the safe side the cells 
should be cut 10 days after being re- 
ceived by the queenless colony. 

In cutting the ceils, or indeed at any 


time of handling a frame with queen-. 


cells, they must never be shaken, lest 
the inmates of the cells be injured, but 
if the bees are to be gotten off they 
must be carefully brushed off with soft 
grass, asparagus tops, or something of 
the kind. 

If you have a queenless colony, a 
queen-cell may be givento it. If you 
can give it a laying queen, that is better, 
for if you havea cell you need not ex- 


pect eggs to be laid for perhaps two. 


weeks. 


Of course, when you cut the cell 
from the comb you are careful to cut 
away enough of the comb so there 
shall be no possible danger of cutting 
into the cell. If you want to give it to 
a queenless colony, you must fasten it 
to the center of a comb right over the 
brood, if there is any brood present: 
If you have cut away enough of the 
comb at the base of the cell, you can 
lay the cell flat against the comb, with 
the point of the cell toward the bottom- 
bar, and pin it to the comb by thrust- 
ing through the base a very large pin 
ora wire-nail 1% inches long. But be 
sure you don’t thrust through the cell 
itself. There is no harmin mashing 
down the comb a little with the thumb 
or finger, so as to make a bed where the 
cell isto lie. Better than the pin or 
nailis a hive-staple. Let one leg of 
the staple be over the cell, and push 


the other leg down into the comb. 

Like enough the greater part of your 
cells will be usedin nuclei. So a word 
about making nuclei. Take from any 
colony two frames of brood with ad- 
hering bees and put them in an empty 
hive, and you have a nucleus. But you 
will not have that nucleus very long. 
at least so as to be worth anything, 
unless you take some precautions. 

All the bees more than 16 days old, 
and some of the others, the first time 
they fly out, instead of returning to 
their new home, will. return to the old 
one. Unless the weather. be hot, there 
will hardly be enough bees left in the 
nucleus to keep the brood from chill- 
ing and dying. At any rate, those that 
are left may feel so discouraged that 
they will all desert the hive. The case 
will not be so bad if the colony from 
which the bees were taken be queen- 
less. They are used to being without 
a queen, and so the new queenless 
home does not seem so bad, and they 
stay init. In any case it may be well 
to fasten them in the hive for a time. 
A nucleus should have a small en- 
trance, so as to make it safer from rob- 
bers; 3% of an inch square is large 
enough. Plug up the hole when you 
establish your nucleus, so that no bee 
can get out or in the hive, and do not 
openit for 3 days. If the weather is 
hot, keep it in the cellar. At the end 
of that time few, if any, bees will re- 
turn to their old home. They have 
become reconciled to their new home, 
and, beside that, an additional force of 
young bees has hatched out during that 
3 days. 


Some leave it to the bees to open the 
entrance. Itis a good thing if there 
is any danger of forgetting, or if you 
may not happen to be with the bees at 
the proper time. And in any case it 
works well. Close the entrance by 
packing it pretty solidly with green 
grass or leaves. The bees will try to 
gnaw this, and between their gnawing 
and the drying and shrinking of the 
green léaves they will have a hole big 
enough for the passage of a beein 3 
days or so, enlarging it later. There 
is something about the passage being 
so small inthe first place, making the 
bees squeeze their way th-rough, that 
makes the bees stay better than they 
would if the whole crowd could rush 
out at once. 


As a further precaution against the 
nucleus being left with too few bees, 
you may rush the bees from a third 
comb into the nucleus, returning the 
beeless comb to the old colony. 

Here is another way: Instead of tak- 
ing only 2 combs with adhering bees 
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take 4 or more. The more you take 
the better the bees will stay. With so 
many you hardly need to fasten them 
in. Thenin 3 days return all but 2 
combs to their old home. You may re- 
turn the adhering bees with these 
combs, but it will be better if you brush 
back into the nucleus the bees from 
one of them. 

If the making of nuclei is for the 
purpose of increasing the number of 
your colonies, and this is sure to be 
the case if you are not a queen-breeder, 
then you might as well make them 
strong early. Just as soon as the 
queen begins to lay, if there is any 
honey in the field, you can make a 
good colony with a’nucleus, by placing 
it on the stand of some fair-sized col- 
ony, which has a sufficient supply of 
stores, but is not working in the su- 
pers, and place the latter on a new spot. 
If you were to do this with a colony 
that is filling its supers, you would put 
an end to its surplus crop. 

In this way, colonies which are not 
yielding either swarms or super honey 
may be compelled to help build up the 
apiary, without perceptible loss, and 
you avoid breeding from them. 


fore an assemblage of people who were 
instrumental in having it built. It 
creates 200,000 horse-power and an 
artificial lake, now baptised with the 
name of the chief engineer who con- 
ceived this herculean task, Cooper. 
Lake Cooper is about 50 miles long, in 
some places 4 miles wide, and some 40 
feet deep at the deepest spot. 

The small cut shown herewith illus- 
trates one of the twin doors of the 
lower end of the lock, which has a lift 
of several’feet more than any of the 
giant Panamalocks. The door weighs 
600,000 pounds. The little man in light 
overcoat standing before it, is the 
genius of the work, the Napoleon of 
industry for whom no task istoo great, 
H..L. Cooper. 





Artificial Comb-Honey Canard 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, in its May 
1 number, mentions a syndicated arti- 
cle, by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, repeating 
the old story of manufactured comb 
honey filled with corn syrup. This is 
yet a remnant of the “scientific pleas- 
antry” of Dr. Wiley. It has dene un- 
told harm to the bee-keeping interests, 
and the writer has often met people 
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The Largest Electric Plant in the 
World 

The Mississippi River Power Dam, 
shown on our cover page, located just 
opposite the Editor’s home, is the 
largest of its kind in the world. We 
gave a view of it 14 months ago, while 
it was building. It is now completed, 
the last tubful of concrete having been 
poured on May 31, 1913, at noon, be- 


who had read this and believed it until 
heexplained the facts. However, Dr. 
Wiley has done so much good by his 
faithful work against real fraud that we 
cannot hold a grudge for this thought- 
less statement, made some 30 years ago 
asa joke. Old chestnuts keep reap- 
pearing, the more is the pity. 

The original canard appeared in the 
‘Popular Science Monthly” in June, 





1881. Although both the American 
Bee Journal and Gleanings have fre- 
quently offered large sums of money 
for proofs of the assertion made then, 
that comb was manufactured commer- 
cially and filled with glucose, people 
who have no regard for truth have 
continued to repeat the story. 

Will Miss Tarbell take notice? 
There never has been such a thing as 
manufactured comb filled with syrup 
or anything else. 





A Sudden Flow—Its Results—Cost 
of Wax 


The article from G. M. Doolittle, on 
page 199, is worthy of a recall to the 
attention of the reading bee-keepers. 
Mr. Doolittle explains that,in a sudden 
heavy flow, the. bees often find them- 
selves short of room and are induced 
to swarm, although ; with; plenty of 
empty space. Comb building does not 
begin until the first heavy flow has 
been digested by the young bees, who 
are at that time the comb builders. 
Hence, the advisability of having sec- 
tions of built comb to store the first 
sudden flow. 

The worker, as it comes from the 
field, finding no room for the contents 
of its honey-sac, must remain loaded, 
and therefore digest or begin the pro- 
cess of wax production, at the expense 
of the crop which is wasting in the 
fields. We called the attention of the 
bee-keeping public to this in our 
pamphlet on extracted honey, pub- 
lished in the ’80’s. We do not believe 
that there is any doubt at present, in 
the minds of the experienced apiarist, 
that bees produce wax at will, at any 
time when it is needed, but that they 
are compelled to produce wax, by a 
natural process of digestion, whenever 
there is a flow which supplies them 
with all the honey they can carry, and 
they find no room to store it. 

More or less credence is given, in 
some of the European journals, to the 
assertion that wax costs next to noth- 
ing to the bees, and that it is proven 
by the fact that a newly-harvested 
swarm builds such a large quantity of 
comb shortly after being hived. The 
people who write this are overlooking 
the fact that the bees of a swarm are 
in most cases in the process of wax 
producing. Many of them have already 
consumed a large quantity of honey, 
which has undergone the transforma- 
tion, so that the weight of a swarm is 
not a criterion of the quantity of honey 
necessary to produce the wax. If we 
could separate all the wax scales 
already about to emerge from their ab- 
dominal rings, we would be able to 
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more accurately tell the actual cost of 
the combs. To make a certain test, it 
would be necessary to secure bees that 
had empty stomachs, feed them and 
hive them at once. This is the only 
way in which we could approximately 
ascertain the cost of wax. 

The cheapness of wax production in 
atime of abundance is only apparent 
but not real. If it appears cheap to 
the swarm, you may be sure it has been 
expensive to the mother colony. In 
other words, the mother colony, pre- 
vious to the departure of the swarm, 
must have suffered for lack of room 
long enough to compel all the bees to 
stock themselves up so as to be loaded 
with both honey and wax ready to 
emerge. That is why, in times of 
plenty, the swarm often leaves a piece 
of built comb attached to the limb 
upon which it has hung a few hours. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves. At 
best, wax costs the bees probably as 
much feed as fat does in cattle or in 
hogs. 





Bee-Laws of Idaho.—This is the title 
of a small pamphlet sent to us by J. E. 
Miller, of Homedale, Idaho, inspector 
of the 7th district. The State Horti- 
cultural Inspector is ex-officio bee-in- 
spector. Deputy inspectors are ap- 
pointed by himupon the petition of any 
bee-association or of three bee-keepers, 
in counties where it is deemed neces- 
Sary. 

In this State, as in Texas and a num- 
ber of other States, it is rendered com- 
pulsory, upon request of the bee-in- 
spector, to transfer colonies of bees 
from box-hives or immovable frame 
hives to movable frames. 


Itis also made compulsory to have 
bees examined when brought into the 
State. The amount of expenditures on 
bee-inspection is limited to $2500. 

Sooner or later we trust, some uni- 
versal law, applicable in every State in 
the Union, will be passed on: this mat- 
ter. Meanwhile we are progressing in 
the right direction. 

— 

Eastern Illinois Field Day Meet.—The 
second annual Field Day of the East- 
ern Illinois bee-keepers, will be 
held in St. Anne, Tuesday, July 8. All 
bee-keepers are cordially invited. In 
the afternoon the meeting will be held 
in my yard “among the bees,” where 
practical bee-men will demonstrate and 





Can Worker-Bees Mate? 








The May number of L’Apicoltore, in 
its “ Questionario,”.records the mating 
of a worker-bee witha drone. Whether 
this instance has been verified or not, 
two or three cases of this kind are on 
record. But they prove only that the 
atrophied organs of reproduction of 
the worker are more or less existent. 
Some persons doubt the existence of 
drone-laying workers. We have seen 
them by the dozen in hopelessly queen- 
less hives. We saw them lay eggs un- 
der oureyes. If the organs of repro- 
duction of a worker should accidentally 
be sufficiently developed to admit of 
copulation, the imperfection of her 
ovaries would render this monstrosity 
worthless, except as a curiosity. 





Bee-Keepers’ Review tor June 


The Review for June is at hand, and 
we must congratulate friend Townsend, 
the new editor. He makes a magazine 
in every way as good as ever. 


NEws ITEMS 


explain foul. brood; manner of divid 
ing; shook swarm; best method of 
finding the queen, and many other 
questions. 

An evening session will be held ina 
room of the State Bank Building. Let 
this be a good gathering of mutual in- 
terest and benefit to all. 

H. S. Dusy, Sec. 

G. T. WILLtIs, Pres. 


—g—. —_—_—. 


A New Inspector for Michigan. — We 
understand that Mr. F. E. Millen, form- 
erly of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been appointed inspector of 
apiaries for the State of Michigan. 
With a man of his calibre as inspector, 
Michigan should progress even more 
than it did in the last few years. 

I Nea 

Tennessee Bee-Keeping. — According 
to the annual report of the Tennessee 
State Apiary Inspector, there are at 
present 300,000 colonies of bees in that 
State, a large proportion of which are 
still kept in the old-fashioned “gums.” 

With an appropriation of only $1000, 
Dr. Ward has done a great deal for 
the betterment of bee-keeping. During 
the season he gave a series of lectures, 
throughout the State, illustrated by 
slides, and dealing not only with brood 
diseases, but also with betterment of 
bee-keeping in other lines. The in- 








spector estimates that the flora avai! 
able in Tennessee could produce a 
revenue of $2,000,000 per annum, while 
the annual output at present is but 
$25,000. He urges a larger appropria- 
tion in order that modern bee-keeping 
may be taught systematically. 



























ComB BUILDING. 


Official Recognition of Apiculture.— 
The bee-keepers of Europe seem to 
have still more trouble than we of the 
United States in getting recognition at 
fairs and in educational ways. In the 
“ Abeille de l’Aisne” for May, and other 
magazines, we read a letter addressed 
to the French Minister of Agriculture, 
by a noted apiarist, Mr. Alin Caillas, 
asking that the bee-industry be not re- 
warded at fairs with only “medal 
diplomas,” but real medals in gold, 
silver or bronze, similar to those given 
to other agricultural branches. We 
offer our congratulations to our broth- 
ers across the Atlantic, for this action. 

ee 


Do the Dadants Keep Bees ?—An in- 
quisitive bee-keeper lately wrote us 
that he knows we publish a bee-journal, 
and that some of the family manufac- 
ture comb foundation and handle bee- 
goods, but he wonders whether we 
keep as many bees as when the great- 
grandfather lived. 

We have 7 apiaries, with over 500 
colonies, over 450 spring count. We 
have 900 large Dadant supers being 
filled with white clover honey, and 100 
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more being put on (June 20). The 
first extracted honey of the season—4 
barrels—was taken off June 18. The 
work is not done by proxy, some of the 
family look after it, with help of 
course. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant, the senior, and his 
wife, are on their way to Europe, and 
will land long before this magazine 
reaches all its readers. Their only re- 
gret is to leave so much work for the 
rest of the family to do. Butto see the 
bees of Switzerland and Italy one must 
be there at the proper season. 

After August, we will publish letters 
from him regularly. 

AEN 


Smoking Bees When Cellaring.— A 
man by the namt of E. S. Miles advo- 
cated smoking bees to quietthem when 
putting them in the cellar. In the 
American Bee Journal for May, I tried 
to show him theerror of his ways. In- 
stead of being quieted down as a re- 
spectable colony of bees should be 
when properly smoked, he comes back 
at me in the following fashion: 

Dr. C. C. Mitier, Marengo, IIl.— 

Dear Friend:—\ have just read your 
comment on “Smoke in Bee-Cellars,” 
in the American Bee Journal for May. 
I was expecting some novice to get 
scared about smoke so used, but hardly 
expected a half century veteran to do 


so; I suppose because I am myself so 
confident of good results. 

“Tf, however, Mr. Miles has some 
proof for his belief.” Well! well! do 
you work out any process or manipu- 
lation until you feel absolutely sure 
you are right, and then try to add 


further proof? Why, bless your heart, 
I wintered bees for years before I ever 
thought of smoke in that connection, 
and had perfect success too, yet I grad- 
ually found that I could save time in 
cellaring by using smoke, and I went 
slowly until I Anew no injury resulted. 
What you say about over-much smoke 
in summer sounds plausible, and I do 
not doubt it, but I do not find any 
thing of the kind in cellaring. 


A great many colonies will go into 
the cellar without smoke quietly 
enough, but occasionally a colony, a 
strong hybrid one for instance, gets on 
its “fighting clothes,” and the odor or 
sound, or something, has a tendency to 
arouse up others, besides the annoy- 
ance and sometimes loss of bees com- 
ing out. So I like smoke, and since it 
does no harm, I use it on all. 

I have three covers, and I really think 
I have the wintering problem solved. 
If there were any damage in the smoke 
I feel certain I would have observed it. 
Try some on 2 or 3 colonies next win- 
ter; that is, set them near the cellar, 
and smoke them just enough to keep 
them from offering offense, and do it 
every few minutes while you carry the 
others in. See then whether you can 
detect any damage to those the next 
spring. I said not to smoke enough to 
run them off the combs, but enough to 
keep them from coming out. 


I must disagree with some as to 
smoke in sfring. I don’t use it then. 
I tried it on one cellar this spring, but 
it aroused the bees so much that I 
closed that cave and went to another, 
and set 60 or 70 colonies from it with- 
out a bit of trouble; then later when 
the first cave had quieted down we 
finished that without smoke, and they 
were perfectly quiet. I have a smoker 
handy outside, so in case I accidentally 
jar a hive, I use a little smoke until I 
get to the stand. 


















































































A “BEE Gum.” 


So, Doctor, my only froof is like 
‘the proof of the pudding ;” some say, 
“chewing the string,” wintering a large 
number of colonies for8 or 10 years 
without smoke, then using it more or 
less for 8 or 10 years, and if there is a 


damage it is too slight for my obser- 
vation. 


We are having lots of rain, and have 
an immense stand of white clover. 
E. S. Mies. 
The fact that Mr. Miles has practised 
smoking his bees for a number of 
years and has seen no harm from it is 
hardly proof that no harm occurred. 
He saystotry2 or 3 colonies, smok- 
ing them a number of times when 
taking bees in, and see whether any 
harm can be detected the next spring. 
Now if he had said he had done that 
thing and could see no harm, there 
would be some proof init. And if I 
should try it, and found those colonies 
the only dead ones the following 
spring,’ he might consider it some 
proof that smoke was not the most 
wholesome thing for bees when being 
cellared. Itso happened that last fall, 
when the men were carrying the bees 
in cellar, the bottom-board of No. 75 
was not fastened on, except by bee- 
glue, and dropped off. The hive was 
set down in the most gentle manner, 
and I had to use quite a bit of smoke 
in stapling on the bottom-board. I 
did not note No. 75 at the time of tak- 
ing out of cellar (I didn’t have this dis- 
cussion in mind at that time), but upon 
looking at my record-book I find that 
No. 75, at time of first overhauling, 
was a good, strong colony. I hardly 
see any good way of crawling out of 
this affair, unless I say that this was 
not aclear case of smoking, but had 
the hammering added, and that the 
hammering neutralized the smoking. 
Mr. Editor, let me whisper in your 
ear that I may try smoking a few next 
time, but please don’t say anything to 
that man Miles about it. I hate to 
have people crowing over me. C. C. M. 
ctntieniaadiacaminuet 


False Statements Concerning Comb 
Honey. — The mention made in this 
number of the American Bee Journal 
of misstatements concerning the purity 
of comb honey led us to look up some 
former misrepresentations on this sub- 
ject. In the Record-Herald, of Chicago, 
of March 15, 1908, Marion Harland 
spoke of honey-comb “made by the 
bees themselves instead of the artificial 
combs of paraffine now manufactured.” 
To this statement we sent a polite but 
firm protest, explaining that the bees 
will not accept combs made of paraf- 
fine, and that all comb honey on the 
market is pure. This was very courte- 
vusly noticed with a correction in the 
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number for March 22 of the same year. 

This goes to show that writers do 
not purposely misrepresent, but that 
they are prone to accept the statements 
of other equally uninformed writers 
for publication. When you read mis- 
statements about bees, by all means 
insist on their being corrected. If you 
go atit right, you will obtain redress. 

eeivcemnaminisiasiadies 

Texas Inspection Law.—The inspec- 
tion in Texas is in charge of the State 
Entomologist. His employing of as- 
sistants and deputies for this work is 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He has power to 
make such rules as he deems necessary 
and to prevent the importation into 
the State of any bees, honey, etc., cap- 
able of transmitting disease. Such 
goods must be accompenied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection from the Inspec- 
tor or Entomologist of the State 
whence they come. Are excepted from 
this regulation shipments of live bees 
in cages when without combs or honey. 

Quarantines may be established on 
bees from any infected districts. 
Queen bees must not be sold or offered 
for sale unless accompanied with a 
copy of a certificate, showing that the 
apiary has been inspected within the 
twelve months, and was found free of 
disease. 

Power is given the Inspector to com- 
pelthetransfer of bees from immov- 
able comb hives to movable frames. 
(This regulation, which looked at first 
tyrannical, is becoming popular the 
world over.) 

Fines of from $25 to $200 are im- 
posed upon violators of the law. 

Copies of the law may be obtained 
by addressing the State Entomologist 
W. H. Newell, College Station, Tex. 
The aboveis only a very much abridged 
synopsis. 


——__~»— -- 


Co-operative Selling.—The Zurich Bee- 
Keepers’ Association has for 20 years 
past been selling its honey to the Zu- 
rich Co-operative Consumption Asso- 
ciation. The sales which were at first 
of 3500 pounds (1600 kilos), reached last 
season the amount of 18,500 pounds 
value at 17,000 francs.— Swiss Bulletin. 


qf 


“ Bee-Keeping in Iowa.”—That’s the 
title of Extension Bulletin No. 1], is- 
sued by the Iowa Agricultural College. 
Frank C. Pellett, State Inspector, wrote 
it, and he did a good job. It is a solid 
bulletin, conservative in tone, and will 
do good. 

Mr. Pellett frankly says he uses 8- 
frame hives, but would use 10-frame if 
he were starting over again. He cor- 
rectly advises the beginner to start in 





OvuT OF THE “ GUM” 
a small way. Hecites D. E. L’Hom- 
medieu, an old apiarist, who began 
with one colony and increased to 500 
in a few years. Disasters are less likely 
when the novice starts on a small 
scale, for he learns as he goes. 

After considerable investigation, 
from 40 to 50 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony a year is considered 
adependable average in the hands of 
an expert in almost any part of the 
State. Some record yields from single 








INTO MODERN QUARTEES 


colonies are given,in which F. W. Hall 
leads with 290 pounds of comb honey. 


Average yields per colony for the 
whole apiary in an unusually good 
year are given from nine bee-keepers, 
ranging from 75 to 173 ‘pounds. This 
last from the veteran queen-breeder, J. 
L. Stfong. If, however, the 173 pounds 
be extracted, then Dr. A. F. Bonney 
leads with 150 pounds of section honey. 


“In moving beesa short distance,” Mr. 
Pellett says, “I put over the new hive 
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a large box that has a board off near 
the ground. This gives the bees such 
a decidedly different impression in 
leaving the hive that there is little 
trouble from their returning to the old 
stand.” 

No doubt any Iowa bee-keeper can 
obtain the bulletin free by addressing 
\gricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 


~~» 


Death from Bee-Sting Scientifically 
Explained. — While gathering mush- 
rooms at Kirdford, Sussex, England, 
where he was spending his vacation, 
William Mortimer Rhind was stung on 
the forehead by a bee, and in half an 
hour he was dead. 

The medical verdict is that death was 
the result of a shock, Mr. Rhind, ever 
since he was a lad, having had an ab- 
normal dread of bees. He was severely 
stung by one when at school. 

A well-known physician, and an au- 
thority on nerve troubles, says the ver- 
dict was most probably correct. 

“To men and women of a highly sen- 
sitive temperament, and with a pre- 
disposition to fear certain specific dan- 
gers,” he said, “the effect of shock is 
often attended by serious and, in some 
cases, fatal consequences. Some lose 
their reason, and I have known women 
under certain conditions to give birth 
to children who bore on their bodies 
marks of the very thing that produced 
the shock. 
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“Asin the case of the unfortunate 
man who died from the shock caused 
by the sting of a bee—for which he 
felta strong aversion—l know of one 
of the most distinguished generals in 
his Majesty’s army—a household word, 
in fact—who hates cats, and trembles 
when one springs on his knee. Others 
cannot endure the sight of blood, and 
it is an established fact that soldiers 
have been literally frightened to death 
by their first vision of the carnage of 
battle. 

“Then the sting of a bee is pecu- 
liarly penetrating and irritating. From 
slender, horny barbs poison is dis- 
charged which is said to be composed 
of mischievous and pungent acids. 

“The sting itself consists of a sharp- 
pointed tubular instrument, and I can 
easily understand that when it sud- 
denly pierced the man’s forehead the 
effect on a weak heart would be col- 
lapse.” —F xchange. 

et oe 


Iowa State Fair Premiums for 1913. 
—Incorrect information has been 
going the rounds of the lowa press 
concerning the premiums to bees and 
bee-products at the coming State Fair. 
Class No. 110, which represents this 
industry, offers $411 in premiums; 66 
prizes are offered on 22 different en- 
tries. Twenty dollars is given as first 
premium for best display of comb 
honey, not less than 300 pounds. The 


same amount is offered for best 100 
pounds of extracted honey. The larg- 
est and most attractive exhibit in this 
department is given $25 as first pre- 
mium; second, $15; third, $10. 


A well prepared exhibitor could 
easily carry away $150 if he took the 
greater proportion of the first prizes. 
It is worth trying for. 


<—itie 
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An Aged Bee-Keeper.—“ Judging from 
the great number of bee-keepers who, 
like Dzierzon, Langstroth and Chas. 
Dadant, have lived to an advanced age, 
one may believe that the practice of 
bee-culture prolongs life. We now 
hear from Sailly-La-Bourse, in Artois, 
of a bee-keeper 102 years old. Father 
Saileux, they say, still occupies himself 
with his bees.”—Z’ Aficoltore for June. 


<> 


Honey Imitations.—In the “ Abeille 
de l’Aisne” already mentioned, we read 
a protest against the French law, which 
permits manufacturers of syrups and 
sweets to offer mixtures containing 
only a small proportion of honey under 
the name of “ miels de fantaisie” (fancy 
honeys). They say, and they are right, 
that nothing should go under the name 
of honey which is not a substance pro- 
duced by honey-bees through thetrans- 

















“| EXTENDED A FRIENDLY HAND AND THEY RECIPROCATED CORDIALLY,” 
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formation of sweet juices gathered 
upon plants and stored in their combs.” 
—_— ae _ 


The Burbank Society.—A great honor 
has come to me. I have been notified 
that I’m eligible to become a member 
of the Burbank Society, which admits 
of only choice specimens of humanity 
like myself. And it costs only $150. 
Could one of youkindly loan me $150 ? 


LaTeR.—l’ve just learned that a man 
as common as A. I. Root is allowed to 
be a member. Also that, instead of 
$150, it costs $151—a dollar more than 
I can afford. I think I’ll not “jine.”— 
Dr. MILLER, in Gleanings. 

The Dadants have also been offered 
that unusual honor. Reads just like a 
fake. Wonder whether Luther Burbank 
himself knows what is being done un- 
der cover of his reputation. His name 
is used, and the solicitations come 
from his home town, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

pee See 


Colorado Inspection Law.—The Api- 
ary Inspectior law, passed by the Col- 
orado Legislature, will take effect 
about Aug. 1, 19138. The new law pro- 
vides for the appointment of county 
inspectors by the county commission- 
ers upon petition of 15 bee-keepers. 
The appointee is then examined by the 
State Entomologist, and if he proves 


competent, is issued a license as apiary 
inspector. All bee-keepers should in- 
terest themselves in the provisions of 
this law. 

Write to Wesley Foster, State Ap- 
iary Inspector, Boulder, Colo., for full 
particulars and suggestions on the 
manner of carrying out the inspection 
under the new law. 

The law prohibits the spraying of 
fruit-trees while in bloom, with any 
spray injurious to bees. 


The inspector is empowered to order 
the transfer of bees from box-hives or 
hives with immovable combs. 

It is hoped the bee-keepers will se- 
cure every aid possible from the opera- 
tion of this law. 

By getting your inspector appointed, 
examined, and a license issued to him, 
he can begin work this season and get 
considerable done before fall. 

WESLEY FOSTER. 
State Apiary Inspector. 





BEE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 





Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Some Uses of Honey 


The following two recipes were 
taken from the Chicago Record- 
Herald: 

PARISIAN PasteE.—If soap irritates 


your skin, try this dainty paste—some 
women prefer it to soap: White soap, 
powdered, 20 grams; honey, 25 grams; 
gum benzoin, 5 grams; spermaceti, 5 
grams; storax,5 grams. Beat the in- 


gredients in a china bowl until they 
form a paste, then dry by slow heating. 
This is delightfully cleansing. 


Hair BRIGHTENER.—Steep equal parts 
of honey and rhubarb stalks in three 
parts of white wine. Let the mixture 
stand fora day and a night, then strain 
it carefully and use. 

It is not difficult to apply. Simply 
wet the hair and scalp with the lotion, 
massage for a moment, then leave it 
to dryin. This lotion generally bright- 
ens light-colored hair effectively. 


Honey Biranc Mance.—Half acupful 
of honey, four heaping tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch, a quarter of a cupful of 
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cold milk, two cupfuls of boiling milk 
and a pinch of salt. Moisten the corn- 
starch with the cold milk, then add the 
boiling milk and stir until it boils for 
eight minutes, then add the salt and the 
honey. Divide into small wet molds 
to cool. Turn out, sprinkle a few 
chopped nuts over the top and serve 
with cream.—Zadies’ Home Journal. 


<< 


There Was a Reason 


She drank the fragrance of the rose, 
That she held closely to her nose. 

Away she cast it; so would you; 
She found a bee was drinking, too. 


—Exchanege. 








Newspaper Plan of Uniting Modified 


The newspaper plan of uniting bees, 
which originated “in this locality,” has 
come into pretty general use. It is 
safe and easy. But if the number of 
bees in each story be so small that one 
story would contain both lots, it would 
be a great advantage if there were 
some plan by which they could be 
safely united in the one story, thus 
making them warmer, and saving the 
trouble of changing into a single story 
later on. 

It sometimes happens that you have 
a weak colony in the spring that you 
wish to strengthen, or two colonies 
that you-wish to unite, that you can get 
into one story. Suppose a colony in 
the spring has only two frames of 
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brood. It has a good queen and you 
want to strengthen it, and would like 
to give it four frames of brood with 
adhering bees, making it into a fairly 
strong colony at once. You may fear 
such a strong force of strange bees, 
with so few of her own, might endan- 
ger the queen’s life. 

We have hit upon a plan by which 
you can give such a weakling as many 
frames of brood with adhering bees as 
youcan get into one story without en- 
dangering the queen. Sounds likea 
fairy story. We have never had 
a queen hurt by it yet. It is merely a 
modification of the newspaper plan. 

Go to your colony with only two or 
three frames of brood, and remove all 
combs but those containing the brood. 
Put two or three frames of brood with 
adhering bees and queen at one side of 
the hive. Take a good sized sheet of 
newspaper, cover it over the top, down 
the side of the frame, and along the 
bottom of the hive. That shuts the 
brood, bees and queen of the colony 
into a compartment by themselves, and 
leaves a larger compartment entirely 
separated by the paper. Into this put 
as many frames of brood with adher- 
ing bees as you like, or until the hive 
is full, being careful not to break 
through the paper. Close up the hive, 
and the next time you open it, whether 
it beintwo days or two weeks, they 
will have gnawed the paper away, and 
become a peaceful and united family. 








Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Have You Noticed It? 


One of our locations has the irri- 
gated area on one side and dry land 
on the other. Over the irrigated area 
the dandelion bloomed very profusely 
in May. The dry land had an abun- 
dance of other bloom, but the bees 
would not touch it while the dande- 
lions were furnishing nectar. It seemed 
to take the bees several days to find 
out that there was nectar to be gather- 
ed on the other side. At least there 
was alull of several days between the 
time the bees quit securing nectar from 
the dandelions and the nectar from the 
dry-land flora began showing in the 
hives. 


~~ 
— > 





Bee-Keeping Advancing 


Some of us have been experimenting 
with the vain hope that some day we 
might see the development of a bee 
that can carry a thimbleful of honey at 
a load, or perhaps a flower that will 
well-nigh drown the bees in the abun- 
dant nectar secreted. But the pros- 
perity of the industry does not wait for 
this hope to be realized. The improve- 
ment of the tools of the bee-keeper 
seems to indicate the growth of the in- 
dustry; the steam-heated uncapping 
knife, the capping melter, and improved 
extractors. And now it seems quite 
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probable that Mr. Ferguson will soon 
be able to furnish us with a practical 
uncapping machine. 

The automobile is going to make 
possible the operation of fully twice 
the number of out-apiaries for the 
alert bee-keeper. I believe that within 
a few years it will prove as valuable for 
the bee-keeper’s use as the honey ex- 
tractor. Once the bce-keeper with 200 


colonies or more tries a machine he 
will no longer do without. 


Another factor isthe improvement in 
our distributive system. The Ameri- 
can people have awakened to the fact 
that expensive distribution is one of 
the causes of the high cost of living, 
and means are being found, and will be 
developed, for delivering produce to 
the consumer at a very small percent- 
age of the value. 


One of the main desiderata of speci- 
alization in the West is for the bee- 
keepers to co-operate in buying sup- 
plies and in selling honey. The bee- 
keeper who spends half his year in 
disposing of his crop cannot succeed 
as well as the one who sells his crop in 
alump. I believe this is one of the 
reasons why the western States have 
more specialists than some of the east- 
ern and central States. 


Te 


Side-Lights on the Alexander Plan of 


Increase 


We have made somewhere over 100 
colonies increase during May by the 
Alexander plan. It has not been an 
entire success, but the failures, where 
there have been failures, have been 
caused by seasonal conditions. We 
have been trying to rear our own 
queens, and the weather has been so 
cool, especially the nights, that we 
have not been able to get many. We 
have had _ several cases where the 
queen, of this year’s rearing, went back 
and forth through the excluder, but 
not enough bees went above with her 
so that she could do as well at egg 
laying as the queens which were placed 
below the excluder with the brood 
above. 


Only a small proportion of the colo- 
nies, where the brood was above, built 
cells, so that some of those had to be 
given young larve a week or ten days 
after the brood had been placed above 
the excluder. With a few that did not 
build queen-cells, and we had no cells 
to give them, we set off the excluder 
and gave acomb of young larve. In- 
stead of placing these set off hives en- 
tirely on a new stand, we removed the 
lower hive a half width over and set 
the top hive on a bottom-board beside 
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the first, in order to catch part of the 
working force in our new colony. 

We have been able to prevent some 
swarming by taking out two frames of 
brood and replacing with drawn combs 
or full sheets, giving these frames of 
brood to colonies that have been 
shaken for foul brood ten days pre- 
viously. A colony treated for foul 
breed needs encouragement as soon as 
it is safe to give assistance, and this is 
why we did it. 


It Should Not Be 


One of the most disheartening things 
to a bee-keeper is to go through the 
country and see here and there empty 
hives piled up; the most populous api- 
aries entirely wiped out with foul 
brood, poor.seasons, or poor winter- 








ing. I have known of several very nice 
outfits of bee-keepers’ supplies sold for 
asong. In several instances as much 
as half a carload of nice goods, little 
used, sold at $20 to $50. While the bee- 
keeper who buys these outfits makes 
the profit, this does not do credit to 
the industry, and itis a condition that 
need not be. There are a number of 
localities in Colorado where outfits of 
this kind can be picked upvery cheaply, 
although there are not so many now as 
two or three years ago. In some other 
places in the West bees and bee-sup- 
plies are needed, and command fair 
figures. If the bee-men who dispose 
of their supplies at ridiculously low 
figures, would read the bee journals, 
they would realize that they could 
easily find a buyer for such supplies as 
they cannot use. 
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Cenducted by Louts H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Making Rapid Increase 


Ordinarily, bees increase fast enough 
by natural swarming, even within the 
limit of one good swarm to each col- 
ony inclined to swarm,as there are 
always some’ colonies that do not 
swarm.. The desire of the experienced 
bee-keeper is to prevent swarming, 
rather than to allowthe bees to in- 
crease this way. If increase is desired, 
it is made artificially, by dividing 
strong colonies, at a time, usually after 
the honey-flows are over, when this 
will not interfere with honey storing. 
Increase should be made slowly, and it 
is not wise to more than double the 
number of coloniesinaseason. The 
stronger in bees each division is, the 
better they will progress. 

The most common method is that of 
forming small colonies or nuclei, by 
taking two or more combs of hatching 
brood, honey and adhering bees, and 
putting these in a new hive on a new 
stand. A ripe queen-cell should be 
given, or, better, a laying queen, as it 
is not advisable to permit any but very 
strong colonies to rear queens. Be- 
sides, the nuclei will progress more 
rapidly if no time is lost waiting for a 
new queen to be reared. 

A few bees shaken from three or 
four combs froma strong colony and 
placed in a hive supplied with two or 
three combs of hatching brood and 
honey, and provided with a queen or 
ripe queen-cell, will build up to a 
strong colony,if properly cared for. 
They should be helped from time to 
time by adding to each a comb of 
hatching brood and honey, or by feed- 
ing them, if necessary. Properly han- 
dled, such nuclei will not only be 
strong enough for the winter, but may 
gather some honey before the season 
is over. 

When conditions are favorable and 
there is ample time in which the colo- 
nies may be built up for the honey. har- 
vest, all strong colonies may be divided 
equally, and two colonies made of 
each one, 


One-half the combs, bees 


and brood are placed in a new hive. 
The remaining space is filled with 
frames containing full sheets of foun- 
dation. The old hive, with half the 
combs, bees and queen, is then moved 
to a new place in the apiary. The new 
hive is set on the old stand and the 
bees may rear a queen, or better, have 
one supplied to save loss of time. 

One of the best forms Of increase is 
secured by shaking or “swarming” 
the bees artificially. In this way the 
number of strong colonies can be 
easily doubled. If only one-third in- 
crease in number is desired, most of 
the bees from two colonies standing 
close together may be shaken in front 
of a new hive, placed about midway be- 
tween the two, and the old colonies 
removed to new stands. 

Bees may be rapidly increased by 
dividing a strong colonyinto a num- 
ber of nuclei. This is accomplished 
by putting one comb of brood, honey 
and bees together with a comb taken 
from some other colony, in each of as 
many hives as there are such combs to 
supply them with. If possible, a caged 
laying queen should be given to each 
division, except the one having the 
queen of the original colony. Other- 
wise ripe queen-cells should be given. 

If such colonies are deprived of their 
queen a few days previous to the divi- 
sion, better results will be obtained, as 
queenless bees will remain, when 
placed on a new stand, much better. 

One of the best methods for securing 
these results, and at the same tfme ex- 
cellent queen-cells for rapid increase, 
is to collect eight of the best combs of 
hatching brood from a number of 
strong colonies and place them in a 10- 
frame hive, so that the space will be 
left in the center of the hive for an- 
other comb. This comb is supplied 
from one of the best colonies in the 
yard, from which queens are to be 
reared. It is previously prepared by 
placing it in the hive three days before 
the increase is to be made, so that it 
will be well supplied with eggs just 
ready to hatch, and of the right age, 








when placed in a queen-cell building 
colony. 

The | hive thus prepared is placed on 
a stand of a very strong colony, which 
latter is removed to a new stand. 
About a quart of bees from the strong 
colony is shaken in front of the new 
hive, care being taken not to shake 
the queen with them. These and the 
field bees will make a powerful colony 
to take care of the brood, and thus 
supplied with hatching bees, the nu- 
cleus isin the best condition for the 
building of a large number of queen- 
cells, in which the larve are supplied 
with an abundance of royal jelly, pro- 
duced in large quantity by the young 
nurse-bees. This method is one of the 
best for producing large and valuable 
queens. 

Just before the queen-cells are ripe, 
or ready to hatch, or about ten days 
from the time the colony was made, as 
many hives are prepared as there are 
combs containing honey and brood, 
and the entire colony is divided into 
nine nuclei, as already described. One 
of the best queen-cells, carefully cut 
from the comb containing them, is 
placed on the side of each brood comb, 
in each nucleus, by pressing a hollow 
place with the finger and laying the 
queen-cell so that its lowerend will 
hang downward, or in the natural 
position, and a bent wire staple is 
stuck over the cell and through the 
comb on either side of it to hold it in 
position. The two combs are then 
pushed together as closely as possible, 
and the nuclei carefully carried to the 
stands they are to occupy. Care should 
be taken to have about an equal share 
of bees in each of the nuclei, and 
nearly all the bees from the one re- 
maining on the old stand may be placed 
in the nucleito be taken away, as the 
bees that return will still leave the 
strongest nucleus on the old stand. 
The entrance to each nucleus hive 
should be tightly filled with green 
grass or weeds to prevent many of the 
old bees returning to the former loca- 
tion, and at the same time to prevent 
robber-bees from destroying the nu- 
cleus. 


Another excellent way, especially 
when shallow supers are used in addi- 
tion to the brood-nest so brood may 
be reared above, isto slip a queen-ex- 
cluder between the super and the 
brood-nest of each strong colony that 
has a sufficient amount of brood in 
the super, taking care that the queen 
is below. About ten days later, when 
all the brood is sealed, these supers are 
lifted off and carried to the new loca- 
tion in the apiary, where a bottom- 
board, to receive them, has already 
been placed ona stand. The entrances 
are then immediately closed, with green 
grass or weeds, to prevent the bees 
from returning to the old hive. At the 
same operation a ripe queen-cell, or, 
better, a caged laying queen is given to 
each of these nuclei, and they ous up 
into prosperous colonies. 

The secret of the method is in ex- 
cluding the queen from the super so 
that there is mostly hatching brood 
and no young larve to starve when the 
supers are removed. In this way, 
much increase can be made from time 
to time throughout the season, with- 
out materially depriving the old colony 
of its strength for storing honey. 
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Conducted by J. J. WrLpER, Cordele. Ga. 


Honey Markot and Prices 


There has been a great crop of honey 
produced, but most bee-keepers are 
not in touch with the market. We have 
no great honey market or honey deal- 
ers in the South, consequently we have 
to ship to northern markets or try to 
develop our own, which is by far the 
best thing to do. Any first-class gro- 
cery store will take honey, if it is prop- 
erly packed. Much can be sold in this 
way, if the grocers be allowed time to 
dispose of it. If this cannot be done, 
wholesale grocers will take it and place 
samples in the hands of traveling men, 
with the command to push it, but as 
these men are jobbers, we have to make 
them jobber’s prices. The most of 
them represent reliable firms, and but 
little loss will occur. In the long run, 
this is the way to dispose of a crop. 

Any of our cracker factories will 
take an off grade of extracted honey at 
5 and 6 cents per pound. Jobbers us- 
ually pay from 7 to 8 cents per pound 
for extracted honey, plus the price of 
the cans or jars. Comb and chunk 
honey sell for 9 and 10 cents per pound, 
and the wholesale trade from 1 to 2 
cents per pound more. 


ee 0-— 


The Caucasian Bees Highly Praised 


“Mr. WiLpver:—I have tried many 
different races of bees,and Iam not 
yet suited, but I have one colony of 
Caucasians that come the nearest to 
my ideal. They have many good 
points. The queen keeps so much 
brood in the hive all the time, and yet 
the bees are not inclined to swarm.” 

Spencerville, Md. H. V. Brack. 


“Mr. WitperR:—I bought some Cau- 
casian queens about 3 years ago. I do 
not think they were pure stock, but 
mixed badly with Italians. They were 
always crowded with brood and honey, 
but that was not the case with the Ital- 
ians.” Juan M. Curnow. 

Palmer Soriano, Oriente, Cuba. 


The Caucasians are praised by those 
who have tried them. Many bee-keep- 
ers are adopting them in preference to 
other races. There are several vital 
points in their favor. I adopted them, 
and have more than 1000 colonies. My 
bee-business was once at a critical 
point, so far as stock was concerned, 
and I would have had to “call a halt” 
had I not had Caucasians. Their good 
traits made it possible for me to con- 
tinue spreading my business, and do 
so at a profit. 


—— 


Modern Hives Best 


“ Mr. WILDER :—I have until recently 
been an “old timer” in bee-keeping, 
but I find the modern movable-frame 
hives the proper kind. and I am getting 
cranky over my little ‘pets.’” 

Lawrenceville, Ga. J. A. Smita. 





Crude hives with no conveniences 


are still prevalent in the South, simply 
because those who have them do not 
believe it would pay to use anything 
else. This is a great mistake our 
friends are making. When once in- 
duced to investa few dollarsin modern 





conveniences, the bee-keeper is fully 
convinced. Right here lies the great- 
est field of work for our promoters. 


—- ~~ 





Apiary Work 


There is very necessary apiary work 
to do at this time of the year. The 
spring honey crop is over in most sec- 
tions, and all the surplus honey should 
be removed as early as possible and 
marketed. The bees should be made 
ready for the next honey-flow, which 
will be on in about 30 days. 

By closely examining the brood-nest 








Bee 


———— 


Bees hived in trees are getting more scarce every season. u 
broken basswood tree-top, 2 miles from home. 


secured this “‘ bee-gum” from a 











J. S. Turner, of Lima, N_ Y., 
The 


log was sawed off and hauled home, after nailing a board on each end. The bees oc- 
cupy aguas to inches in diameter by 42 inches in height. 
his yard. 


It is the strongest colony in 
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of each colony in the apiary at this 
time, you can nearly tell what the bees 
will do with the approaching honey- 
flow, and what colonies will do the 
best, by the amount of bees and brood. 

A large well-filled brood-nest now 
means a good harvest, but a nest with 
a small amount of brood scattered in it 
and nota great army of workers will 
mean a slim harvest. The queens in 
such colonies had better be looked up 
or their records examined, and good 
judgment used as to whether you 
should keep them or supply such colo- 
nies with young vigorous queens of 
your own rearing or purchased from 
some good breeder. A good queen at 
this season of the year with some nec- 
tar and plenty of pollen coming.in, will 
not allow her brood-nest to become 
very much reduced even after a long 
egg-laying period, but a queen that is 
laying scatteringly over her nest is 
most apt to be on the decline. 

Very often a good queen will almost 
cease laying at the close of the first 
honey-flow, but she will soon start 
again as she did in the spring. 


CANADIAN 


Conducted by J. I 


Conditions Not Very Favorable 


Inthe June issue of the American 
Bee Journal I mentioned the fact that 
the season was abnormally early, and 
that we feared a frost might come and 
hurt the early fruit bloom. The frosts 
came, not heavy enough to damage 
the blossoms; but the last four weeks 
the weather has been so cool that the 
season is now no earlier than usual. 
With no rain and cool weather, growth 
has been slow, and the prospects for 
clover are not so good as when I sent 
the notes for June. Bees gathered just 
enough in most localities to keep 
brood-rearing going nicely, but the 
cool nights caused the bees to crowd 
the brood-nest, with the result that 
there has been early swarming even 
if practically no nectar has been com- 
ing in. 

During early willow and soft maple 
bloom, the weather was very favorable, 
and in localities where these trees 
abound, the bees received a tremendous 
impetus, and are much stronger than 
where there are practically none of 
these trees. Intwo of my apiaries we 
have very little early spring feed, and 
in both of these yards the bees are be- 
hind all the others. 


toe 
Superseding 


On page 206 of the June issue, I note 
that Dr. Miller allows his bees to do 
their own superseding, and while there 
is a certain amount of comfort as ex- 
pressed in the old saying, that “misery 
loves company,” in learning that so 
well known a bee-keeper as Dr. Miller 
does as I have been doing in this mat- 
ter, nevertheless I frankly confess that 





With these suggestions you can 
easily tell about what you have in the 
way of queens. Atthis season of the 
year don’t take too closely from your 
bees, even if there is little coming in. 
See that each brood-nest has the usual 
amount of honey around it, and if it 
has not, supply it. If short of honey 
the colony may economize too much 
and not rear enough young bees. With 
plenty of stores present they would 
rear a great amount of bees. 

It is best to leave them a few un- 
finished combs in the first super for 
encouragement or as a starter. The 
best bee-keeper I ever had the pleasure 
to visit produced extracted honey, and 
during the season kept two or three 
frames of honey in each super. I asked 
him why he did this, and he stated that 
if he removed it all at the close of the 
first how he would not get any more, 
but if he left a little, he would always 
get a little surplus during along sea- 
son, when there was not much nectar 
for bees to find. All empty supers 
should be cleaned and kept ready for 
the next flow. 
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.. BYER, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Iam not satisfied with the plan, and 
would gladly do differently if I had 
some simple plan of requeening and 
being sure that most of the young 
queens would be all right. Of course 
some will say, “ Rear your own queens.” 
This is good advice, yet I do not find 
the time for this work when the re- 
queening should be done. I would 
gladly buy all my queens—indeed, I 
have been doing it for a few years, but 
for some reason that I cannot under- 
stand, such a small percentage of these 
queens last over six months, that Iam 
discouraged. 

Whether it is because I have bought 
more, lately, and pay more attention 
to these losses than I did formerly is a 
question, but I think that a higher per- 
centage are superseded than was form- 








What I Know of Bee-Smokers 


BY G. C. GREINER. 

MONG the list of apiary tools the 
bee-smoker is unquestionably 
one of the most needed by the 
bee-keeper. Iam not well enough 
posted to give a correct history 

of its development. I mean to tell only 
what I kxow, and will confine myself 
to the experience of recent years. 

I used the cold-blast Clark smoker 
many years ago; then the hinged-top 
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erly the case. It is discouraging to go 
to the trouble of hunting out a lot of 
queens in August, have others intro- 
duced safely and wintered well, and 
find 75 percent playing out between 
April land June 1,the colonies with 
these queens being a total loss so far 
as surplus for the season is concerned. 
This is my experience just at present. 
While I cannot understand the matter 
at all, it convinces me that there is 
something to learn yet in rearing 
queens in a commercial way. 

The claim of the queen-breeders is 
that the mails injure the queens. As 
to that I cannot say, but this I do 
know, that a large consignment of 
queens in nuclei were shipped out by 
one of our best known breeders, and 
in less than a year every queen was 
superseded. This does not happen 
with queens reared naturally in our 
own yards, and I believed that, in the 
methods used by queen-breeders, 
something is yet lacking to bring these 
methods to perfection. I would be 
willing to give a premium above regu- 
lar prices if assured that the queens 
would average, say 75 percent of them, 
at least 18 months of good service 
after date of shipping. 


We hear much these days about im- 
proving the honey-bee, and one point 
rarely touched upon is the need of a 
strain that will supersede their queens 
in such a way that the colony will not 
be weakened at the time this process is 
going on. At each yard I have no- 
ticed some colonies that rarely swarm 
and yet always attend to this, no mat- 
ter at what time in the summer, in such 
a way that the crop is not affected. The 
majority of colonies hold an old queen 
until she is about played out, and the 
colony is so weak that they are no 
good for the rest of the season. Others 
will supersede before the queen is so 
far played out, and (June 9) I have just 
found two such colonies, the old queen 
still on the combs andthe young queen 
starting to lay, the colony so populous 
that they are in the super even with no 
honey coming. Another matter worth 
noticing is that supersedure, under 
conditions like these, nearly always re- 
sults in a splendid queen, while I gen- 
erally get a poor queen when super- 
sedure is delayed until the queen is 
entirely played out and the colony 
weak. 





Corneil smoker with its crooked jointed 
nozzle, and in later years the Root 
smoker with its flexible hinge and one- 
piece nozzle. These latter features are 
an improvement, but they do not con- 
vert the undesirable tool into one that 
can be used with any kind of comfort. 

Until about three or four years ago 
the hinge-top smoker was a constant 
source of annoyance to me, and I 
would still have to be satisfied with it 
if I had not come into the possession 
of a so-called Telescope smoker. It 
was an accident: that brought its in- 
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comparable superiority over all other 
smokers to my knowledge. 

Connecting the cover of a smoker 
to the fire-barrel by a hinge is a mis- 
take. The hinge produces a circling 
motion, with its pin as the center, and 
this necessitates a loose fitting cover- 
rim or it cannot be opened, or when 
open it cannot be closed. This loose- 
ness of the rim causes a leaking of 
smoke, for the smoke finds its exit at 
this open joint of the cover as well as 
the opening of the nozzle, where it is 
desired. Ina short time the passing 
of smoke through this opening causes 
creosote and soot to accumulate and 
stick to both sides, cover-rim and fire- 
barrel, until a tight fit is formed. Then 
the trouble begins. 

The operator is constantly compelled 
to clean this joint. If the smoker is 
used right along and kept hot, no great 
trouble may be encountered, but if left 
to cool in this condition nothing 
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short of a sledge-hammer will open it. 
This is not exaggeration. I have had 
to use a hammer to break the hardened 
accumulations before I could move the 
cover. 

But this is not the worst feature of 
the hinged top. What causes more 
annoyance than the inconvenience just 
described is the diagreeable soiling of 
all our appliances, bees and sections 
included, with the frequent droppings 
of condensed smoke. This black, bad 
smelling, sickening liquid is an abomi- 
nation to the bee-keeper. When cot- 
ton waste or burlap is used as fuel this 
may notbe so bad. I never have used 
either, but when rotten wood is used it 
isa most deplorable feature. I do not 
stand alone on these points; it is the 
general experience of all the bee-keep- 
ers of my acquaintance. 

The smoker without hinge has these 
objections in a less degree. The cover 
can fit reasonably tight and still be 
readily adjustable, but the handle which 
might be a little more convenient than 
the little wire-eye, must be over the 
center of the cover to insure a more 
parallel action of the latter to the fire- 
barrel. This parallel motion is also 
more effective as an automatic self- 
cleaning medium than the circling mo- 
tion of the hinged top. 

A smoker that has none of these ob- 
jectionable features is the Telescope 


smoker. It is a pleasure touse it, even 
the most fastidious person could not 
ask for anything better. Its history is 
as follows: Some six or seven years 
ago one of our leading supply estab- 
lishments sent me a sample specimen 
of this smoker with the request to pass 
my opinion as to its practical useful- 
ness. After looking it over thoroughly 
I pronounced ita failure, on the ground, 
as I imagined, that the space between 
the outer and inner barrel would clog 
with creosote and soot, the same as 
does the joint of the hinged-top smoker. 
This, of course, would spoil its useful- 
ness, the free action of the telescoping 
feature is necessary to make this tool 
of practical use. Being a little short- 
sighted, like many others, I did not ex- 
pect that it would ever be called into 
service, and placed it in a remote cor- 
ner on the shelf over my bench. 

About two years later, while in the 
midst of my extracting campaign, it 
happened that my hinged-top smoker 
played out. There was no time to send 
for another,I had to have one that 
very minute,and the stow-away on the 
shelf had to fill the bill. At first it did 
not seem as handy as the old one, but I 
used it the rest of that day and the next 
day, and the longer I used it the better 
I liked it, and today I would have no 
other. 


After three seasons, a bee-keeping 
friend who, I am proud to say, is one 
of the best authorities on bee-keeping 
and its appliances, called on me. While 
strolling through the bee-yard he no- 
ticed in surprise the perfect condition 
of my smoker, and at once asked: 
“ How long have you used that smoker?” 
He was still more surprised when I 
stated the number of years it had done 
service. There was no sign of clog- 
ging or sticking up, and the telescop- 
ing worked as freely as it did the day 
the smoker left the shop. 

The reason why this smoker does 
not clog like the hinged top is easily 
explained. The only open joint where 
smoke could escape, besides its regular 
exit at the nozzle, is at the bottom 
next to the grate.and the draft of the 
bellows drives the smoke away from 
there into the upper part, where no 
outlet. except the regular nozzle, is 
available. Itis very different with the 
other. When the smoke is forced 
into the upper part it finds an easy exit. 
not only at the nozzle, but all around 
the loose joint of the cover, and wher- 
ever smoke passes, its associates. such 
as creosote, soot, ashes, etc, will be 
deposited, consequently sticking up the 
parts. 

Filling and lighting this smoker is 
another point in its favor; its manage- 
ment is handier and more according to 
Nature. [tis filled first and lit at the 
top, which, when adjusted, places the 
fire at the proper place, the draft-end 
of the fire-barrel. But the other has to 
be lit at the bottom first and then filled, 
which causes frequently trouble by the 
fire not properly catching, or, if it is 
filled first and then lit, it places the fire 
at the wrong end of the fuel to make 
the draft effective. 

Naturally the question will be asked 
why this smoker, in spite of its supe- 
riority, is not more generally used. 
This, too, is easily explained. First, its 
superior points have never been made 





public; its existence is known to a 
very few directly interested persons 
only. Second, a new tool, that requires 
different handling from the old ac- 
customed one,no matter what its ad- 
vantages may be,is always slowly ac- 
cepted. Third, all our great inventions 
have been laughed and sneered at be- 
fore their benefits to mankind have 
been understood; it required repeated 
demonstrations of their importance 
before the public recognized their value. 

It was my intention to say a few 
words in regard to the size of the 
smoker; but as this article is already 
quite lengthy, I will leave that for some 
future time. 

I am in no way interested in the 
manufacture and sale of this smoker. 
With the exception of a few minor im- 
provements Iam not the inventor, but 
I am the first one who discovered and 
published its practical usefulness. 

The accompanying drawing shows 
the Telescope smoker; it is always 
opened, filled and lit bottom-side up. 














Mr. GREINER’S IDEA OF THE BEST SMOKER. 


The hinged lid at the nozzle is to close 
it. This stops draft and prevents un- 
necessary consumption of fuel; a very 
desirable feature when used periodi- 
cally only, and left burning between, as 
is the case when extracting during a 
honey-flow. 

The foot under the fire-barrel is also 
very useful; it prevents burning the 
paint of the hive-cover when left where 
it is to be used next, and the enlarged 
handle, as shown, is strictly necessary 
forthe practical manipulation of the 
tool. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Rendering Beeswax 
BY FRANK F. FRANCE, 


HE PROPER rendering of bees- 
wax from old combs, cappings, 
and the like, is of great impor- 
tance to the up-to-date bee-keeper 
if he desires to get quality wax 

and the quality price. By all means 
render your own wax. It is very dan- 
gerous to ship old combs to be melted 
up, in case of infection, unless care is 
taken to ship in properly sealed boxes. 
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Different companies advertise for this 
trade, and if great care is taken, good 
results can be secured, but I think the 
price of the right kind of a wax press, 
to the average bee-keeper, would pay 
for itself in one season, if not in a sin- 
gle melting. How can the bee-keeper 
tell how much wax his apiary yields if 
he does not render it himself ? 

Beeswax is purely the product of the 
honey-bee; a secretion formed in the 
shape of disks on the underside of the 
abdomen of the worker-bee. The bees 
form these disks together into the cells 
of the comb. Pure beeswax should be 
a natural wax, yellow. It should not 
contain (when properly rendered) pro- 
polis, bee-bread of any kind. There- 
fore, it is the purpose of this short 
article to give an idea of how good wax 
can be rendered bythe average bee- 
keeper. 

ine first thing is to have proper 
utensils. In the shopI have a large 
stove, and on this I place a large cop- 
per boiler, about 3% feet square. I 
make sure, first, that the stove lids are 
allon, so that the direct fire does not 
come in contact with the boiler. I put 
enough water in the boiler to fill it 
two-thirds full. The remainder of the 
space I fil! with old combs and wax 
particles. All old combs should be 
well broken up to melt evenly with the 
other wax. A boiler made of tin will 
do just as good work as a copper one, 
only the copper will last several of the 
tin in course of time. By all means 
never use a boiler or press having iron 
in its construction where the wax 
comes in contact with the iron, for you 
will generally get dark wax. 

I now build a fire in the stove and 
heat the water hot enough to thor- 
oughly melt the wax. Often stirring 
is necessary to keep the wax melting, 
and never allow the water and wax to 
boil. In caseI see the substance going 
to boil, I add a little cold water. The 
stirring will also allow dirt and other 
substances to settle away from the wax. 

As the combs melt I keep adding 
more wax material, until the boiler is 
fairly well filled with water and melted 
mixture. 

Now the wax is ready for the press. 
I use the press shown in the first pho- 
tograph (cut No. 1). In the press I 
can place one thickness of coffee sack- 
ing, letting the center bag to the bot- 
tom, with the sacking open and over 
the sides. I take a large dipper and 
skim off the wax from the boiler, and 
pour it in the press on the sacking. 
The hot wax will run through very fast, 
as it will have some water with it. The 
wax and water run out of the spout 
into square honey cans made ready for 
the purpose. After several dippersful 
of the mixture there will probably be 
some slumgum. The sacking is folded 
over the hot stuff and pressed by means 
of the screw. All this operation from 
the boiler to pressing is done very 
fast, as the wax will cool very quickly 
if left in the sacking. To melt combs, 
etc., for half a day or more, I keep an- 
other boiler ready with hot water. One 
of the most important features of good 
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FIG. 2,—ONE WITH THE, CORD AND STRIPS OF Woop; THE OTHER SHOWS THE WAX 
HALF REMOVED. 


wax is to have it clean, and this can be 
done if you have lots of water to pre- 
cipitate the dirt from the wax as it is 
melting. 

The best receptacle I have vet found 
to cool wax in is the second-hand 
square honey can. With a pair of tin 
shears I cut out the top of the can; 
then I lay the can down on its sides 
and pound the rough edges smooth so 
that the cake of wax will not catch 
when taken out. 


Before I put any melted wax into the 
cans, I tie a stiff cord about half way 
up around the outside. I place a strip 
of wood about one inch wide between 
the can and the cord on each side, 
which will press the sides of the can in. 
After waiting 24 hours for the wax to 
cool, I remove the strip of wood and 
string. The cake of wax will then be 
smaller than the can, and can be re- 
moved easily by inverting, as shown in 


the second photograph (cut No. 2.) 
One important thing to secure a good 
solid cake of wax is to have it cool 
slowly, and this can be done by cover- 
ing the cans with a board to keep in 
as much heat as possible. If thecans 
are not covered in this way the cakes 
will be sunken on top and rounded on 
the bottom. 
Platteville, Wis. 
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Flowers from Which Honey- 
Bees Cannot Obtain Nectar 


BY JOHN H. LOVELL. 


OT long agothere appeared in one 
of our bee journals the state- 
ment by a New England bee- 
keeper that his bees had gath- 
ered 10 or 12 pounds of honey 

from corn, which provided them with 
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a large part of their winter stores. 
Though the name of the bee-keeper 
was not given, I do not doubt his sin- 
cerity. Others have also reported that 
bees sometimes store honey from In- 
dian corn. Corn is a grass, and all the 
grasses are wind-pollinated (except a 
few which are self-fertilized). It would 
be of no advantage to them to produce 
nectar. The “spindle ” is composed of 
staminate blossoms, which produce 
pollen; while each kernel of corn is a 
flower with a very long style (the silk). 
There is not atrace of nectar in either 
kind of flower; the stigmas, or that 
part of the style which receives the 
pollen, are more or less sticky or glu- 
tinous, but this is a very different thing 
from producing nectar. I do not be- 
lieve that all the bees in New England 
ever gathered an ounce of nectar from 
corn flowers. Corn honeyisa product 
of the imagination. Honey-bees do, 
however, collect pollen from the spin- 
dles, as I have myself noticed, and it 
may be that this habit has given rise to 
the belief that they obtain nectar. 

But drops of water, when the air is 
humid as in the evening, do exude from 
young leaves of corn. These drops 
stand in rows, and as they are ex- 
creted under conditions similar to 
those which are favorable for the pre- 
cipitation of dew, may easily be mis- 
taken for dew drops. Exudation of 
water by the leaves of plants is by no 
means restricted to Indian corn, but 
occurs also in nasturtium, many tropi- 
cal plants, and plants growing in moist 
situations. It is of benefit because it 
permits the surplus of water to escape, 
when the air is so moist that it cannot 
be removed in the normal way by 
evaporation (transpiration). 

The drops appear at the ends of the 
veins and are forced out by the pres- 
sure of the accumulated water within. 
There are often pores in the leaves 
suitable for this purpose. The liquid 
is almost pure water, containing only 
one percent of salts, so that it cannot 
be used by bees as a substitute for 
nectar. Perhaps bees in need of water 
may sometimes suck up these drops, 
but they are excreted only at special 
times. 


A somewhat similar myth is current 
in the States on the Pacific Coast, 
where a species of very abundant sedge 
is believed to be the source of “tule 
honey.” The tules grow higher than a 
man’s head and form great marshes, 
sometimes traversed by a maze of 
water channels. A season or two ago 
two young men in a small motor boat 
became lost in one of these swamps in 
Oregon, and did not escape until the 
third day. They suffered greatly from 
hunger, as they did not know that tule 
roots are “good to eat.” Finally they 
abandoned their boat, and mashing 
down the tules to prevent sinking into 
the swamp, they crawled on their 
hands and knees for nearly a mile to 
the main land, which they finally 
reached in a state of utter exhaustion. 

In his work on the “ Honey Plants 
of California,” M. C. Richter says, 
“Honey-buyers often refer to honey 


gathered along the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers as ‘tule honey.’” 
But he expresses the belief that there 
is no such honey. This is undoubtedly 
correct, for all the species of the great 
family of sedges are pollinated by the 
wind, the flowers are nectarless, and 
are visited only occasionally in the 
case of some species for pollen. 

Oak and hickory trees, and hazel- 
nut bushes are also sometimes re- 
ported as good honey plants; but the 
flowers of all three are wind-pollinated 
and produce no nectar. The leaves of 
various species of oaks and hickories 
are, however, sometimes covered with 
honey-dew. The storing of this sweet 
excretion of plant-lice might easily 
give rise to the belief that the bees 
were bringing in nectar. 

While it is very evident that progres- 
sive apiarists, as a whole, are studying 
the honey-flora more carefully than 
ever before, there still remains many a 
bee-keeper who never gives any atten- 
tion to the honey-plants of his neigh- 
borhood, and to whom the wild flowers 
always remain strangers. 

** Primroses by the river's brim 
Dicotyledons are to him, 
And they are nothing more.” 

He asserts, not incorrectly, that the 
bees know more about the flowers than 
he does, and so leaves the whole matter 
to them. But if a great abundance of 
nectar-bearing flowers, for example, 
should come into bloom some 3 miles 
from the apiary, would it not be worth 
while to know whether the bees found 
the flowers promptly, or whether they 
found them atall. It would certainly 
be desirable to prevent such an over- 
sight. Too often, if there is only a 
small surplus of honey, he does not 
know whether the fault is with the bees 
or with the honey-flora. 

Then, again, there. are some bee- 
keepers who appear to look upon 
flowers as created or evolved solely for 
the benefit of bee-culture. They are 
slow to realize that there are blossoms 
which are nectarless, or which contain 
nectar inaccessible to honey-bees. Ac- 
cordingly we find, from time to time, 
bird flowers, bumble-bee flowers, but- 
terfly and moth flowers, pollen flowers, 
and wind-pollinated flowers reported 
as excellent honey plants. That a 
flower should produce nectar plenti- 
fully, but at the bottom of a tube so 
long that honey-bees cannot reach it, 
seems to them an evidence, as a Yan- 
kee once remarked, that “ Providence 
was kind, but careless.” Nature fash- 
ioned the wild flowers before the human 
race appeared upon the earth, and they 
would not have been one wit different 
today had the appearance of mankind 
been deferred to some distant future. 

There is a very general impression 
that a large flower garden is an excel- 
lent bee-pasture. 

“T suppose,” said one of my custo- 
mers as he was leaving, “that your bees 
get a large part of their honey from 
your flower garden.” 

“No,” I replied, “a great many culti- 
vated flowers are of no value to bee- 
keepers.” 





“Why,” said he, “I supposed that al 
flowers yielded honey.” 


Close to my apiary is the largest 
specimen of the bush honeysuckle 
(Lonicera tatarica) that I have ever 
seen. When in bloom it is literally a 
small hillock of flowers. They are 
bumble-bee flowers, and the bumble- 
bees visit them in large numbers; but 
honey-bees cannot reach the nectar 
though they gather the pollen. This 
hardy shrub is widely used in hedges 
and on lawns. 


Not far away is a vine of the climb- 
ing honeysuckle (Lonicera fericly- 
menum). The flowers are hawk-moth 
flowers, and expand at nightfall, when 
they exhale a most pleasing fragrance. 
The first evening the corolla is white, 
and the stamens stand directly before 


‘the entrance to the flower; on the sec- 


ond evening the color changes to yel- 
low, the stamens bend downward out 
of the way, and the stigma moves up- 
ward before the entrance—this is an 
arrangement to prevent self-fertiliza- 
tion. The hawk-moths come in num- 
bers, and as they poise before the flow- 
ers might easily be mistaken for hum- 
ming birds. I once saw a leaf-cutting 
bee trying to reach the nectar, but it 
soon desisted, as its efforts were useless. 


As you enter my garden there are 
two large clumps of Sweet William 
(Dianthus barbatus); they are butter- 
fly flowers. The brilliant variegated 
coroilas, and the sweet fragrance, are 
familiar to you all. The calyx tube is 
a little over half an inch in length, too 
long for the tongue of the honey-bee. 
But I have seen honey-bees visit clus- 
ter after cluster of flowers; one of 
them thrust its tongue down the tube, 
probed between the petals, and even 
looked under the corolla, but it could 
not obtain the nectar. Subsequently 
the bees remembered their futile visits, 
and did not often return. 


The bee larkspur (De/phinium elatum), 
the columbine (Agquilegia vulgaris), and 
the monkshood (Aconitum nafellus) are 
all bumble-bee flowers, and of no use 
to the apiarist. I have seen a honey- 
bee push its tongue into the spur of the 
bee larkspur as far as possible, but the 
nectar was quite beyond its reach. A 
couple of blue petals had fallen on 
green foliage leaves, and a honey-bee 
was seen to inspect each of them, show- 
ing that it perceived color. Nectar is 
very abundant inthe long spurs of the 
columbines, and in the white variety 
can readily be seen through the trans- 
lucent sides. So long as the spurs re- 
main intact honey-bees gather the pol- 
len, but do not often seek to obtain the 
nectar. But every season bumble-bees 
bite holes in the nectaries in order to 
get the nectar more easily; the honey- 
bees promptly discover these punc- 
tures, and use them freely to rob the 
flowers. 


The commonest of garden flowers, 
the nasturtium, has a nectary so long 
that honey-bees cannot reach the nec- 
tar, and so tough that bumble-bees 
cannot puncture it,so the honey-bees 
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perforce content themselves with the 
pollen. 

}iThe scarlet runner (7hascolus multi- 
Horus), the common garden pea (/%sum 
sativum), and the sweet pea (Lathyrus 
odoratus) have the parts of the corolla 
so firmly locked together that honey- 
bees are not strong enough to depress 
the keel. One season,and only one, in 
my garden bumble-bees punctured the 
flowers of the scarlet runners when the 
honey-bees quickly noticed their op- 
portunity and extracted the nectar 
through the holes. 

The scarlet geraniums, or Polargon- 
iums come from South Africa, and in 
this country are very raiely visited by 
insects. They appear to be Lepidoterid 
forms. The petunias come from South 
America, and in their old home are 
probably nocturnal flowers. 

Very many cultivated flowers are thus 
of no value to bee-keepers. I trust this 
brief review may lead some of my 
readers to investigate other forms for 
themselves. I believe that every bee 
culturist will find it profitable to famili- 
arize himself with the honey flora of 
his region, and I am sure he will find it 
a great pleasure. The time is soon 
coming when the honey plants of every 
part of our country will be well known, 
and the problems relating to them will 
be more carefully studied than ever be- 
fore. Encourage your children, both 
boys and girls, to learn the names of 
the wild flowers about them, and to 
prepare a list of those visited by honey- 
bees. They will not only gain much 
useful information, but will cultivate 
mental habits of priceless value. Ability 
to observe carefully has been rightly 
described as one of the elements of 
success. 

Waldoboro, Maine. 
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Notes by a Queen-Breeder 


BY A. D. D. WOOD. 


HAVE NOTICED at times there 
has been complaint of queens be- 
ing injured in transportation 
through the mails, and I have often 
wondered if it were really so, orif 

they were not hurt in catching and 
caging. 

Herewith pictures of my method of 
catching, clipping and caging queens 
for shipment. Figure 1 is the comb 
having the queen. With scissors in 
my left hand, I chase her uphill, and 
with my right I catch her by the wings 
with my thumb and second finger. 
My first finger got ina mixup witha 
buzz-saw. Then placing the scissors 
in a convenient place, I change the 
queen to my left hand, taking her by 
the head and shoulders between my 
thumb, first and second fingers, leav- 
ing her wings protruding out while 
her body curls downward, thereby 
making it very easy to clip either wing. 

I usually clip the left one. (See Fig. 
2.) I would advise using some other 
device if you are at all nervous and 
jerky in the fingers, as a little pinch will 
easily indent the abdomen, making the 
queen nearly, if not quite useless. [I 
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No, 1.—GETTING THE QUEEN FROM COMB. 
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No. 3.—READY TO INTRODUCE THE QUEEN IN 
THE CAGE. 


have had choice queens do good work 
fora short period, only to be super- 
seded during the first season. 


The queen being clipped, we now 
take her by the wing, or by both wings. 
If the clipping is not done bunglingly, 
and stubbed off short, drop her into the 
left hand (Fig. 3), nut trying to force 
her through the hole in the cage, as 
she is always very reluctant when 
forced in. Take the cage and turn the 
perforated tin back, having the hole 
free and clear, and place the cage over 
the opening to be made (Fig. 4) in the 
hand, and she will readily enter toward 
the light. 

Figure 5 shows the position of the 
cage while filling it with workers. Here 
is a point I wish to emphasize, and that 
is, the importance of using young and 
evenly marked bees. Use the ones that 
are dipping their noses in the cells, as 
they show color and age, and are easier 
to catch by the wings. The queen ships 
better if there are no old dead bees in 
the cage, and they all look nice and 
bright even though they are on the 
road 10, 15, or 20 days. 

Lansing, Mich. 
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Competition 


KNOW of no business men in the 
world, other than bee-keepers, who 
deliberately invite and encourage 
competition, and that, too, from a 
class which invariably lowers 

prices, debases breeding stock, the 


bees, spreads disease and disseminates 
erroneous impressions about the honey- 
producing business. 

The competition I allude to is of the 
farmer bee-keeper, who is the last re- 
maining type of the apicultural cliff 
dweller or cave man—he of the gum 


log and box-hive who produces a little 
honey for the family table, generally 
by sheer chance, and having a few 
pounds surplus Sells it for half price. 
Ido not here allude to the amateur 
bee-keeper, for he has an object in 
view, a life vocation, but only to the 
too frequent ruralite who, catching a 
stray swarm of bees, hives them in any 
old receptacle, and in the fall “ brim- 
stones” them for a pound or more of 
honey, generally asking and getting 
the help of the local professional who 
dares not refuse for fear of losing a 
sometimes customer for his stock. 

If we may not improve bees as intel- 
ligently as we can horses and cows, we 
may get and keep the best, those known 
to be of good strain and marking ; how- 
ever much we may disagree as to the 
merits of the various breeds, there is 
no disagreement about the small and 
erratic bee-keepers spreading disease, 
for not one of them knows how to tell 
if a colony has foul brood, and would 
not know how to treat it if he did. 
Moreover, they are often inclined to 
object with physical force if an inspec- 
tor proposes to destroy an infected 
hive. 

Moreover, it is the farmer who 
spreads erroneous impressions about 
honey. Notwithstanding that we have 
in Iowa a stringent Pure Food Law, 
farmers have said to me: “Ido not 
like to buy strained honey for fear it is 
adulterated,” at the same time they buy 
glucose sweetened with cane sugar 
knowingly, for the label proclaims it. 
They are the ones who perpetuate the 
ancient canard that there is such a 
thing as artificial comb honey, yet in 
the face of all this we write and talk, 
and help to urge them to keep bees, 
and to add to our sins we give them 
the dovetailed or single-walled hive, 
knowing they will not take the trouble 
to protect the bees in cold weather. 













































No. 4 


POSITION OF THE CAGE 
‘QUEEN TO ENTER. 


FOR THE 


The manufacturer of and dealer in 
bee-keeping supplies isthe only one who 
can possibly benefit by this line of con- 
duct. The producer of honey suffers 
from all the ills mentioned, the most 
serious of which is spasmodic compe- 
tition. I have known nice looking 
honey in extracting frames to be sold 
in this town at 8 cents a pound when I 
was asking 12%, and got it, when the 
other had been disposed of. The crop 
was small that season, and I could have 
secured 15 cents a pound had not the 
farmer ruined my trade. 


SPECULATION. 
I read in a daily paper that the gov- 





No. 5,—FILLING THE CAGE WITH WORKERS. 
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ernment, through Dr. Phillips, was 
about to investigate the tremendous 
loss of bees in the United States during 
the few years past, and while this might 
seem a laudable task, at first glance, 
more study will make it look like ask- 
ing Mother Nature why the increase of 
all living beings is restricted. 

Germs will find lodgmentin the body 
and increase until, if unrestrained, they 
would soon weigh more than the body 
itself, and the germs are so small that 
it takes vast numbers of them laid end 
to end to equal an inch. When they 
die a substance is formed called pto- 
maine, and this is poison to the living 
germ. Mother Nature cannot use 
ptomaines on bees, but she has pro- 
vided bad seasons, foul brood and 
brimstone. There has, for some three 
seasons past, been a woeful lack of 
moisture; there has been little or no 
clover, basswood has not yielded, and 
there was no fall flow. A little sweet 
clover gave scant summer feed, and as 
a result there was little brood-rearing. 
To add to our distress the winters have 
been of a character conducive to de- 
struction of bees. 

Were it not that all forms of life are 
restricted by climatic changes, natural 
enemies and disease, there would not 
be room in the ocean for the fishes, in 
the air for the insects, nor on land for 
animal life. Australia and California 
are examples of countries over-run 
with rabbits, and were conditions for 
the increase of bees always favorable, 
and food supply abundant, they would 
soon be a nuisance. 

Changes of climate have much to do 
with the reduction in number of some 
forms of life,and certain conditions, 
long continued, would wipe out some 
forms of life entirely, just as the mam- 
moth, probably was, in what is now 
Siberia and Alaska. That these gigan- 
tic animals formerly existed there in 
vast herds there is no doubt. During 
certain of the geological periods mon- 
strous animals lived, lizzards 50 to 75 
feet in length, immense turtles and 
sharks swam in the seas, and forms of 
flying life undreamed of now. These 
all perished owing to continued cli- 
matic conditions to which they could 
not adapt themselves, and new forms 
took their place. 

in the same way the bees might 
easily become extinct. We know they 
do not exist in the treeless and clover- 
less plains of the Dakotas, and if we 
had a continuation of climatic condi- 
tions such as have existed here for 
three years past, the number of colo- 
nies of bees in the United States would 
be sadly reduced, even if the bees were 
not wiped out. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
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Capping Melters—Handling 
Cappings 


EVERAL LE1TERS similar to the 
following have been received: 





“ Dear Sir:-—How do you get 

the honey out of cappings, and 

what use do you make of it? What is 
the latest and best method ? Have you 
tried any of the contrivances for melt- 


ing them up direct from the knife, and 

what success have you had? I do not 

see much said about it of late in the 

bee journals.” W. T. Cary. 
Wakenda, Mo. 


Various methods have been devised 
to get the honey from cappings with 
the least trouble. The most modern 
of these is the capping melter which 
melts the wax as fast as it falls from 
the capping knife, and allows the honey 
to separate from it at once. However, 
there has been considerable objection 
to this implement by some of the large 
producers on account of the extra heat 
produced, and the danger of scorching 
or discoloring the honey. 


As uncapping is usually done during 
the hot summer months, extra heat in 
the honey-house is not desirable. 
Bending over a gasoline stove, witha 
steam-heated knife in your hand when 
the thermometer outside stands any- 
where from 90 to 100 degrees, is nota 
very enticing proposition forthe work- 
man who does the uncapping. 

To get prompt action in melting 
cappings, a temperature Of over 150 
degrees must be kept upin the cap- 
ping melter, as beeswax will not melt 
readily under that point. In extract- 
ing white clover, or any white or mild- 
flavored honey, there is considerable 
danger of spoiling its color or its 
flavor, or both. 

For the bee-keeper who has 50 colo- 
nies or less there is little doubt that 
the regular capping can, called by 
some “uncapping can,” made and sold 
by nearly all manufacturers of supplies, 
and which was devised by Mr. C. P. 
Dadant in the early days of the honey- 
extractor, is the best implement to use 
in handling cappings. 

Even for the specialist who is run- 
ning wholly for extracted honey, the 
old reliable capping can does very weil 
if properly manipulated. Several of 
our most extensive bee keepers still 
use it in preference to the capping 
melter after having given the latter a 
thorough trial. 


In running several hundred colonies 
of bees for extracted honey, it is our 
practice to uncap into capping cans a 
little larger than those sold on the 
market. Theyare made large enough 
sothat two of them hold all the cap- 
pings of a heavy day’s work. As the 
cappings are occasionally stirred, they 
drain very readily, especially if the 
weather is warm. 

When extracting several days in suc- 
cession, we allow the cappings to drain 
until morning, when they are trans- 
ferred into larger tanks, made on the 
same plan as the capping can, but of 
three or four times its capacity. As 
there is comparatively little honey left 
in the cappings then, the tanks are 
made with less room below and more 
room above the screen than the regu- 
lar capping cans. In these tanks the 
cappings are allowed to drain until we 
are ready to render them into bees- 
wax. If the weather is warm, or if 
these tanks are kept in a warm room it 
is surprising how dry the cappings 
become. 

The only time lost in these opera- 
tions is that of transferring from the 
capping can to the tank. While ex- 
tracting, the honey need be drawn 





from the capping can but twice a day. 
There is no bucket or tank to watch, 
no fire going; in fact, all that the man 
with the knife has to do is to skin his 
combs and occasionally stir his cap- 
pings. True, the cappings have to be 
melted afterwards, but this job is done 
at any time after the harvest is over, 
when there is no apiary work. 

Rendering the cappings into bees- 
wax is not difficult. Should one wish 
to make vinegar, the cappings are 
washed in water just warm enough to 
make them plastic, but not warm 
enough to melt them. In doing this a 
considerable quantity of water should 
be used, depending upon the amount 
of honey left in the cappings. Thus 
nothing whatever is lost, and the very 
best vinegar is secured. 

If the bee-keeper does not care to 
go to this trouble, he can melt the 
cappings with just enough water to 
dissolve what honey settles to the bot- 
tom when they are melted., ‘This syrup, 
after being thoroughly reduced, can be 
saved for spring feeding. 

Hamilton, Il. 


[We give herewith some replies re- 
ceived from prominent honey-pro- 
ducers. Inthe West, where the heat is 
less intense than in the Mississippi 
valley, and where one never feels hot 
in the shade, the heat of the capping 
melter is not objectionable, and a num- 
ber of apiarists make light of that fault, 
which is to themunimportant. So it is 
to a certain extent a question of loca- 
tion :—EpirTor. | 


In reply to your enquiry as to how 
we like the capping melter, will say our 
objection to the heat is overcome by 
the currents of air sent out by the 8- 
frame power extractor near the melter. 
To avoid scorching honey, we keep the 
gate open so the honey and wax run 
out as fast as melted. I don’t tLink, in 
our 4 years’ experience with the cap- 
ping melter, that we have scorched any 
honey, though most of the honey from 
the melter is colored a little and the 
flavor is changed, yet we do not con- 
sider such honey damaged; therefore, 
we pour it ina large tank with other 
honey. We wouldn’t like to go back 
to the old capping can unless we have 
some better device to melt cappings 
than I have seen. 

At one time we depended upon a 
solar extractor to melt cappings, and 
on a cool, cloudy day we were troubled 
with the cappings piling up in our way. 
At last we had to build a fire to melt 
them. But not so with the capping 
melter. We want the water in the 
melter boiling by the time we begin to 
uncap, and we want it to boil lively all 
the time we are uncapping. At the 
close of the day’s work we cover the 
melter with a heavy cloth and let the 
fire burn until the cappings are all 
melted. But do not let the honey 
from the slum-gum at the last mix with 
other honey, as it is too dark. Let the 
slum-gum cool in the melter, and re- 
main until the melter begins to warm 
up with the next fire, then the slum- 
gum will not stick, and can be taken 
out in a solid mass. 

Root’s melter is too small in diame- 
ter. We are having one made 20 inches 
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in diameter, 16 inches high, with 3 legs 

i2 inches long. The gasoline tank is 

fastened to the wall, and the pipe can 

go as far as necessary to reach the bot- 

tom of the melter with a burner at- 

tached. W. H. Crawrorp. 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


I have not tried any of the different 
capping melters, although I have kept 
very close watch on what has been 
done. I feel reasonably sure that 
the cappings cannot be melted without 
injury to the honey. Our best Ontario 
honey is very light in color, and would 
readily show any discoloration. I drain 
the cappings, and then run what is left 
through the solar, getting something 
of value for the honey thus obtained. 
So far as I can judge I have no use for 
a system by means of which I have to 
heat a lot of honey which could be 
strained from the cappings ina few 
hours. R. F. Ho_terMANN. 

Brantford, Ont. 


I have no capping melter, but in my 
travels I have seen several (5) kinds in 
use. Almost every one has, to me, its 
objections, so that I prefer to stir or 
break up the cappings, and drain over 
tinned wire-cloth %-inch mesh. That 
honey is ready to go with the rest, but 
all melters but one that I know of 
darken the honey in melting the cap- 
pings. Again, our extracting is done 
during warm weather, and to stand by 
an uncapping melter would be uncom- 
fortable. We use a one-wick-oil-stove 
for the steam uncapping knife; but the 
stove is just outside the bee-house in a 
box; the rubber tube through the wall 
connects to the knife. 

I have tried several uncapping ma- 
chines, and the steam knife is far the 


best for us. We have two. 
Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE. 
—_————b 





Single-Story Hives 


MONG the questions that have 
been asked me by different bee- 
keeping friends during the re- 
cent season, there are a few that 
I believe are of interest to others 

as well as to the questioners, and, 
without repeating the questions, I will 
proceed to answer. 


IDEAL HIVE AND THE WIDE 
DOUBLE-TIER FRAME. 


THE LONG 


If I were to engage in the produc- 
tion of comb honey, I would not want 
to use the “long hive” single story, but 
if I had touse this style, I know of 
nothing better than the wide double- 
tier frame holding 8 sections of the 
regular 4% size as a fixture for the 
production of section honey. During 
the earlier period of our bee-keeping 
we often noticed, in roomy hives, solid 
slabs of honey at the sides of the 
brood-nest; this even quite early in 
the season when that honey should 
have gone into the sections. It was 
very natural to use wide frames with 
sections, to be placed close to the 





brood-nest in place of this apparently 
superfluous comb. 

Thus I tested this side-storing prin- 
ciple. I found the bees disinclined to 
finish the combs built. Particularly 
the lower tiers of sections were shame- 
fully neglected. We had not thought 
of making reversible frames at this 
time, and so in order to have the 
sections finished at all, I had to take 
them out of their frames and place them 
above, which is too fussy. 


Not using full sheets of comb foun- 
dation, it was next to impossible to get 
the combs of the lower tier fastened 
to the bottoms of the sections without 
reversing. The eight sections next to 
the brood were often badly stained, 
and contained pollen. Then the re- 
moval of the honey was laborious. I 
was very much annoyed bythe bees 
staying behind the separators when 
trying to remove the frames with filled 
sections, and before I could hinder it, 
biting holes into the sealed faces. This 
proved a great trial to me as long as I 
continued the side-storing principle. 
I could not drive the bees away with 
smoke, nor handle the single sections 
quickly enough to prevent the bees in- 
juring the honey. This, in connection 
with the other disadvantages, caused 
me to abandon the plan. 


For the production of extracted 
honey, the long hive would work all 
right. Great crops have been pro- 
duced with them; but whether used 
for comb honey or extracted, I should 
want the entrance to the hive not at 
the ends of the combs, as in the regular 
hives, but at the side; brood-chamber 
next to entrance, honey-chamber back 
of brood-chamber. Reasons for this 
arrangement are obvious. 


A minor drawback to the long hive 
is its taking up a disproportionately 
large floor space and requiring a-more 
expensive roof than regular hives do. 
The good feature of the long hive is 
that it allows access to either the 
brood-chamber or the honey-chamber 
without materially disturbing the other. 


As to the size of sections: I would 
adopt the 4% size if I wereto begin 
anew. Although I am using the 4x5 
size, and shall probably continue to do 
so, it was by a mere chance that I 
adopted it. The 4% section is the 
unit upon which the Langstroth frame 
is based; eight of these sections just 
fillthe inside of the frame; and the 
Langstroth frame is the all popular 
one. Why use any other? I see no 
reason why we should not use uniform 
sections, even if we have other frames 
in use. It would be better if we had 
only one frame in use, and I believe it 
is working that way; but it will be 
some time before this happens. 

I still believe that the wide-frame 
single-tier super is the best. Properly 
constructed and properly made it pro- 
tects the sections perfectly on all four 
sides, and preveats the bees from soil- 
ing the outside. I have not yet seen 
anything handier, more effective, nor 
better. Many good and extensive bee- 





keepers agree with me on this question. 
Naples, N. Y 


[We can commend the ideas ex- 
pressed by friend Greiner, for we had 
the same experience years ago. The 
single-tier hive, if made large enough 
and used for extracting is all right. In 
fact, it is used largely in Europe. In 
France, these hives are made to con- 
tain some 20 frames measuring about 
12x12 inches, and are called “horizon- 
tal” hives in distinction from the tier- 
hives with supers, which are named 
“vertical.” 

When the entrance of the hive is 
made at the side instead of at the end, the 
Europeans call it a “warm comb hive,” 
while the other entrance gives it the 
name of “cold comb hive.” Evidently 
those who made these names popular 
decided that the entrance located at 
the end of the frames made the hive 
colder. We have tried both, and much 
prefer the “cold combs,” because the 
bees have easier access to all parts of 
the hive as they come in. With very 
large crops, and the use of the extrac- 
tor, even the 20-frame hive is too small 
without supers. But it is a great con- 
venience and economy to have only 
one style of frame in the apiary.— 
EpITor. | 
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European Foul Brood, and Why 
It Does Not Disappear 
During Winter 


BY L. J. RAY. 


N A RECENT issue of the Ameri- 
can Bee Jourual, the question was 
asked: “If making a colony queen- 
less for 3 weeks will cure it of 
European foul brood, why is not 

every case cured during the fall and 
winter, when brood-rearing naturally 
ceases for several weeks ?” 

This question has frequently been 
asked, but, so far as I know, it has 
always remained unanswered. It is 
well known that colonies afflicted with 
this malady are not usually cured by 
their annual period of cessation of 
brood-rearing, and because of this 
many are skeptical about the efficacy 
of the Alexander treatment. As I have 
had abundant opportunity to try the 
various methods of treatment during 
the past 3 years, I will give a few 
points from my experience in the hope 
of benefiting some others who have to 
cope with the same disease. 

The whole secret of curing Euro- 
pean foul brood, without destroying 
the combs, lies in doing it at a time 
when nectar is coming in from the 
fields. The cure is effected by the bees 
removing the dead larve and polishing 
the cells. This they will make no at- 
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tempt whatever to do except when nec- 
tar is to be had or when they desire to 
rear brood. This house cleaning is 
best accomplished by requeening by 
means of a queen-cell. The bees seem 
to become more enthusiastic over the 
matter as the time approaches for the 
young queen to begin laying than when 
a laying queen is given to them direct. 

A very effective method for this 
treatment of mild cases, when nectar 
is plentiful, is to place the brood above 
anexcluder and the queen below. I 
would advise requeening, however, as 
soon as convenient with a queen of 
less susceptible stock, or the disease 
will be very likely to reappear some 
time later on. : 

I have cured a great many colonies 
by the Alexander method, but these 
colonies invariably had an unpleasant 
way of becoming re-infected. They 
wouldn’t stay cured. With one slight 
variation it has been made to work in 
my own, and also in a number of 
other apiaries in this vicinity, with de- 
cided success. That one important 
little “kink” is to use Carniolans in- 
stead of Italians. After discovering 
foul brood in my apiary, I ordered six 
Italian queens from five of the most 
noted queen-breeders in the United 
States. From these I reared queens 
to requeen my apiary, then consisting 
of about 100 colonies. In less than a 
year every colony containing an Ital- 
ian queen, with one exception, showed 
the disease. Of course most of the 
young queens were mismated, but some 
seemed to be purely mated; the breed- 
ing queens certainly were. 

The following spring I requeened 
with Carniolans, and while they are not 
entirely immune, they seem to be far 
less susceptible in this locality than 
are the Italians. The majority of my 
full blooded Carniolans have never 
shown a trace of the disease, and those 
that have become infected have con- 
tained but a few diseased cells. This 
is the second year in which I have 
been breeding Carniolans exclusively, 
and so farit has not been necessary, 
in a single instance, to requeen a col- 
ony of these bees when in their purity. 

Since Carniolans are gentler, more 
prolific, and in every other respect the 
equal of the Italians, it seems to me 
they should be better known. 

Monrovia, Calif. 
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Railroad (vercharges 
BY B. F. SMITH, JR. 


N THE DECEMBER bBee-Keepers’ 
Review, over the signature of W. 

F., I find the following: 
“The freight on coal is 40 cents 
a ton from Colorado coal fields to 
Nebraska and Kansas points. This is 
2cents a hundred pounds. For ship- 
ping apples from western Colorado to 
Denver the rate is 55 cents a hundred. 
The distances are the same, but the 
rate is 20 times as much. But now 
let us take potatoes. The rate is 45 
cents a hundred to Denver, and pota- 


toes are shipped in cars but little more 


expensive than coal cars. The rate is 
22 times as much as coal. Now the 
rate on honey is $1.40 from southwest- 
ern Colorado to Denver, and 85 cents 
a hundred on honey from western 
slope points to Denver, or 70 and 42 
times as much as oncoala like distance. 
The local rate on honey is $2.15 a hun- 
dred from southwest Colorado. You 
can see that the rate on honey is 2 or 3 
times as much as upon apples, and they 
are shipped in the same kind of cars. 
The railroads’ charge is not according 
to the cost of carrying, but what the 
traffic will bear. 

“A producer on the western slope 
was told by a freight agent (to whom 
he was complaining of the shortage of 
cars) that his interests were served as 
well as those of any other non-com- 
petitive point. The railroads have 
plenty of cars, even during the heavy 
crop-moving period, at the points 
where there is competition.” 

There are many things to be taken in 
consideration on the rate question. 
Among the points to be considered is 
the number of cars required to move a 
certain tonnage; a 40-ton car of coal 
is about the smallest handled in this 
territory; the minimum on coal is the 
marked capacity of the car, while 
honey is only 15 tons. A car can be 
used for coal when it is unfit for any 
other commodity. The price of a car- 
load of coal, freight and first cost 
added, delivered at northeast Nebraska 
points, some 1200 miies from the-mine. 
is $7.50 to $8.00 per ton. The value of 
a car of honey delivered over the same 
points is about $160 a ton, cost and 
freight added. Twenty times as much. 


Should a car of honey and a car of 
coal be wrecked which would be the 
greater loss to the carrier? The car 
of coal could be picked up with very 
little loss of coal; but how about the 
car of honey if it should be mostly 
comb? The two cars arrive at desti- 
nation, and weather conditions must 
be very bad indeed to delay the un- 
loading of the coal, if it is necessary, 
but how about the honey? The coal 
mine orders 20 cars for tomorrow’s 
loading, and at 6 o’clock tomorrow, 
rain or shine, sleet or snow, a crew 
can be called for those 20 cars. 

The producer orders a car for his 
honey, and probably uses the full-time 
limit to get his 15 tons aboard, and if 
it should be rainy, or the road very 
rough, he wants more time and gets it; 
equipment is tied up; car has to be set 
several times; reports made out, etc., 
while the train of coal is along ways 
onthe road, and some of the short 
hauls unloaded and on their way back 
to the mine before the car of honey 
has moved. 

Nearly all the roads in the North re- 
fuse to handle potatoes or apples in 
common box cars after Nov. 1, just 
about the time coal commences to 
move. How many claims are filed on 
apples and potatoes frozen and dam- 
aged in transit, I am notin a position 
to say, but we can all guess it is less 





on coal. In my own experience I can 
truthfully say that there have been as 
many claims filed on apples stolen 
from cars as on coal, although I have 
probably handled hundreds of cars of 
coal to one of apples. 

Every division of a railway has a 
force of men who attend to the distri- 
bution of the cars. On this system we 
send a daily telegraphic car report, 
showing the kind and number of all 
cars on hand, and of all cars wanted 
for loading. The car distributer finds 
he has 40 cars ordered, and but 25 cars 
available. All orders are cut alike, 
but you will find this difference just the 
same as in any other line of work: 
that some agents can get more cars 
than others situated the same. 

I don’t mean to say that W. F. can’t 
geta reduction on honey rates, for I 
think they are too high compared with 
goods of like nature, as are also the 
rates on supplies. I think that the 
National should get after the rate com- 
mittees and get as good a rate on 
honey as we have on maple syrup, and 
as good on hives and shipping-cases as 
canners get on cases and like material. 

The Country Gentleman for Jan. 11, 
has an article as follows: 

CARS USED AS WAREHOUSES. 

“Given reasonable freight rates the 
shipper is just as bad off if he cannot 
obtain cars; indeed, cars are more im- 
portant than fair freight rates......... 
It is said there are now standing on 
side-tracks at seacoast points 50,000 
loaded cars of coal on which the con- 
signees prefer to pay demurrage rather 
than unload and store the coal. In the 
West and South there is a shortage of 
cars for the handling of grain crop. 
Thousands of carloads of grain, sacked, 
cannot be moved to shelter............ 

“The railroad companies claim they 
have plenty of cars, but that they are 
standing on side-tracks, in Galveston 
and New Orleans, loaded with cotton 
for export, upon which the handler 
prefers to pay $1.00 per day per car 
rather than unload and store the cot- 
ton. The shipper has found it cheaper 
to use the cars for warehouses than to 
build warehouses. It is said there are 
now standing on the tracks of New 
Orleans 6000 box-cars that have been 
so held from 10 to 30 days, while the 
business of the whole country is para- 
lyzed by the lack of cars for the more 
pressing traffic.” 


The writer of the above should have 
told the percent of these cars that were 
fit for other than coal handling. We 
have standing instructions not to send 
cars tothe mines that are fit for mer- 
chandise, except cars belonging to 
other roads. Ninety percent of the 
cars sent to the mines are cars belong- 
ing to other roads. The cars at Mis- 
souri River points, where they accumu- 
late, are inspected both as to mechani- 
cal and internal condition, and are 
tagged “ Fir ror Grain” and “Nor Fir 
FOR GRAIN.” Cars tagged as fit for 
grain are moved into a territory in 
need of that kind of equipment, and 
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cars tagged as not fit for grain are 
moved into coal territory. ; 

Having had some 13 years’ experi- 
ence at competitive points, I do not 
think they are favored over non-com- 
petitive points, but, as a rule, a station 
with two roads is larger, and does 
more business than the non-competi- 
tive points, and has more cars to load 
or to unload. 

Why not have a rate department to 
the National? There are several in- 
stitutions in the United States which 
have men traveling over the country at 
a large expense, gathering up old 
freight bills to be examined by an ex- 
pert. The usual terms are half and 
half. The National would save the 
traveling expenses, and I should think 
every member would be willing to 
mail all his old freight bills to them. 
The only objection I have to this is, it 
seems hardly fair to try and find mis- 
takes only where the railroad company 
has madean overcharge. I never heard 
of any other kind being reported. 

Cowley, Wyo. 

[Mr. Smith gives us the railroad’s 
side of the qyestion with fairness. But 
“the character of a railroad is deter- 
mined by the men who represent it, 
and the character of any other businéss 
is judgedin the same way.” This is 
quoted from the speech of Hon. O. F. 
Berry, chairman of the Illinois rail- 
road and warehouse commission of 
Illinois, before the National Industrial 
Traffic League. In numerous instances 
non-competitive points do not have the 
treatment accorded to competitive 
points, either in facility of securing 
cars or in rates. 

Demurrage, mentioned by Mr. Smith, 
will not be entirely fair to all until it is 
“reciprocal.” Railroad lines lose op- 
portunities by having their cars used as 
warehouses on side tracks, but they 
get $1.00 per day for the use of the car, 
which is at least some compensation 
for the loss. But shippers have no 
compensation either for being unable 
to get cars or for having their goods 
longer on the way than is reasonable 
or necessary. If a company holds our 
goods 10 days, 30 days, 6 months be- 
yond the time actually needed, we have 
no recourse but a claim or a lawsuit. 
European regulations recognize recip- 
rocal demurrage, and hold both shipper 
and carrier to certain fines, payable at 
once, for delays beyond a stated limit. 
We will have to come to such a meas- 
ure here. 

Let us second Mr. Smith’s sugges- 
tion. The National Association should 
take all these matters in hand and work 
towards better conditions, fair alike to 
shipper and carrier.—EpirTor. | 


What Yields the 
Honey ? 


BY E. S. MILES. 


N NO VOCATION or walk of life, 
perhaps, is the truth absolutely 
clear and unmixed with error. 
Perhaps as our lovely clover or 
basswood honey may Jook all 

clover or all basswood, and pass for 
unmixed article among people usually, 
yet on a chemical examination it may 
show a mixture, a certain percentage 
of something else not true clover or 
basswood nectar. 

So it seems to me, in bee-keeping we 
have what passes among the rank and 
file for absolute truth, yet a close ex- 
amination will show more or less error 
in most of it. This, and the difference 
in “locality,” and the different view 
points of different men, caused by 
the difference in mental make-up, is 
enough to account for a large part of 
the abundance of material that is ever 
present for discussion between bee- 
keepers. 

The particular truth, as generally ac- 
cepted, that I wish to show for west- 
ern lowa at least, largely an error, is 
this: Itis generally believed that the 
dandelion is a honey-plant; but years 
of close observation have convinced 
me that the willow should be given 
credit for the honey that the dandelion 
is supposed to furnish. The dandelion 
furnishes plenty of pollen, and possibly 
a little nectar, but the native “creek 
willows” are the chief producers of 
the “ dandelion” honey. 

I was first led to notice this by ob- 
serving heavily-loaded bees entering 
the hives late in the afternoon when 
the dandelions were closed. While 
watching thus, with the thought that 
perhaps there were dandelions in damp 
or shady places that stayed open until 
evening, I noticed that the pollen the 
bees carried, as well as the dust on the 
underside of them, was of a slightly 
different shade of yellow from the pol- 
len gathered from the dandelion. The 
latter is of a darker shade of yellow 
than the flower; whereas the pollen 
from willow is exactly the color of the 
flower of the dandelion. 

As soon as I noticed this, I recalled 
hearing the peculiar hum bees make 


Dandelion 


going in large numbers to a certain 
foraging ground whichI had noticed 
that day while plowing between the 
apiary and acreek where a number of 
these willows grew. I alsoremembered 
Mr. Doolittle saying the willow was a 
very abundant yielder of nectar, so I 
went immediately to the willow trees, 
and sure enough they were full of 
bloom, and bees with the identical 
kind of light yellow pollen I had seen 
going into the hives. 

The first year I noticed this there 
was an extra good willow bloom, also 
a good heavy crop of dandelions. The 
scale hive showed a gain of 4 pounds 
one day, and for several weeks showed 
more or less gain. Theentrances were 
all yellow from the bright dust of the 
willow bloom. There were plenty of 
bees on the dandelions foran hour or 
two in the forenoon, but there was no 
slacking off when they closed about 
noon, as they do on good, warm days. 

But the additional evidence that fully 
convinced me was that no matter how 
fine the dandelions were, or how good 
the weather, zf there was a poor bloom 
on the willows, and bees did not work 
on them, there was never any dande- 
lion honey, nor any gain in the scale 
hive weight from them. But I have 
never seen a failure of honey coming 
in every good day if there was a good 
bloom on the willow, no matter whether 
dandelions were good or not. 

I do not say dandelions are worth- 
less, as bees get some pollen, and a 
good colony might, with favorable 
weather, make a living from the dande- 
lions. But I do claim the willow gives 
the bulk of the honey credited to the 
dandelion, and a good colony, with 
favorable weather, will build up strong 
and seal the tops of the brood-combs 
with willow honey frequently. 

This may not be true in other locali- 
ties, but it is true for western Iowa. 
Yet I have met old bee-men here who 
accepted the orthodox view. It matters 
notso much which yields so the bees 
get the honey. Yet some appreciate 
what the poet says: 

“Truth springs like harvest, from the well 
plowed fields, 

Rewarding patient toil, and faith and zeal. 
To those thus seeking her, she ever yields 


Her richest treasures for their lasting 
weal.” 


Dunlap, Iowa. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Moths—Keeping Comb Honey 


In this country we are troubled a lot with 
moths, and in a very short space of time 
anything exposed in the way of comb honey 
or wax will be entirely destroyed. We have 
produced nothing in a commercial way but 
extracted honey in the past, but the country 
is becoming settled with a better element 





that can afford the luxury of comb honey. 
I would like the simplest and best way to 
store section honey to keep out the moths 
and other insects, moisture, or, in fact, any- 
thing that is most likely to spoil its sale. 
CUBA. 
ANSWER.—Years agolI had lots of trouble 
with sections becoming wormy, the eggs of 
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the moth beingin the sections when taken 
from the hive. I brimstoned the sections 
perhaps two weeks after they were taken 
from the hive, and then two weeks later to 
kill the little fellows that had not yet hatched 
outat first fumigation. Then there was no 
further trouble. Italian blood was the cure 
for that, for since introducing Italians I 
have not needed to fumigate. It is possible, 
however, that even with Italians there may 
betrouble in your climate. If so, the sec- 
tions should be treated with carbon disul- 
fide as soon as convenient after being taken 
from the hives, That kills eggs as wellas 
larve, and no second fumigation will be 
needed. Then after that there should be 
no trouble if the sections are kept in a room 
preferably ventilated and more or less ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun. : 


Keeping Old Combs 


Is there any way to keep old combs until 
enough accumulate to press? It seems to 
be quite a task to keep them from the moths 
without keeping them in an air-tight box 
with bisultide of carbon. Could | keep them 
in a barrel with water ? LOUISIANA. 

ANSWER.—I have very little trouble keep- 
ing combs, but it may be very different in 
your southern climate. If a colony diesin 
winter, the combs are practically certain to 
become wormy when weather becomes 
warm enough, or if acombis taken froma 
colony, itis the same thing. Butif that set 
of eggs and larvz ‘are gotten rid of, the 
combs will not very likely be disturbed 
if they stand in a hive all summer long, espe- 
cially if spaced apart pretty well. Ina cel- 
lar they are safe, after fumigation, all sum- 
mer long, and even if not fumigated, the 
“worms” will develop very slowly in the 
cellar. 

Butit may not work that way with you. 


You might keep them as you suggest ina’ 


barrel of water after being fumigated with 
carbon disulfide, but a barrel would hold 
only a few combs. You could, however, 
warm them in the sun or otherwise and 
then mash them down into balls, in which 
shapea barrel would hold a lot. Or, you 
could put the balls in tightly-sealed paper 
bags. Also you might have a solar extractor 
into which you would throw pieces of comb 
as fast as they accumulate, saving the slum- 
gum, which would take little room, until you 
were ready to press it. 


Transferring 


An uncle has 4 colonies of bees in box- 
hives, equal in size to a 12-frame Langstroth 
hive. He wanted them transferred, and 
offered me the strongest culony of the git 1 
would transfer them. 5 ; 

lam an enthusiastic beginner, and like all 
enthusiastic beginners, likely to have over- 
contidence. The first thing to uo was to 
make a neat little forcing box, and then 
gently lift the box hive from its stand and 
carry it about a rod,as per directions. and 
turn it upside down, placing the forcing box 
ontop. I was greatly elated, for scarcely an 
angry bee flew out. Now came a period of 
drumming on the old hive, and anxious 
glances at the watch, with an occasional 
peep into the box. We drummed for an 
hour, then carefully raised the forcing box 
and looked in, and, lo! there was about a 
dozen bees in the forcing box. The rest 
were clustered, part on top of the combs 
and part between the combs near the top. 
Now the question is, why didn’t they goup 
into the forcing box ? Will you please help 
me out? 5 2 

The uncle is rather “ old fogy,’’ and when 
the bees wouldn't enter the forcing box he 
was ready with his “I told you so,” which 
somewhat discouraged me. While only a 
beginner, I have had considerable expe- 
rience with bees, but never transferred any. 
I gathered up all my old bee journals and 
books, and read everything I could find, but 
other bee-keepers’ experience seemed to 





failon this stubborn colony. I propose to 
try to drum them again, andif they won't 
drum out, break the old hive open and cut 
the bees and combs out together. 

Would you advise transferring them now, 
comb and all, or during the white clover 
flow, and use Heddon’s short method? 
Wouldn't the Heddon method answer the 
Same purpose as the shook swarming pro- 
cess? Of course I would use full sheets of 
foundation if I used the Heddon method. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—It is quite possible that you were 
too gentle in your drumming. Perhaps also 
you did it in cool or cloudy weather. Some 
say the bees goup betterif the forcing box 
be not closed down tightly, but merely rest- 
ing on one edge and left about half open. In 
either case, if the bees persisted in remain- 
ingon their combs in spite of smoke and 
drumming, you could proceed to cut open 
the box and cut out the combs just as if you 
had drummed out the bees, smoking and 
brushing them out of the way both before 
and after cutting out the combs, which is 
just what you say you propose to do. Yes, 
the Heddon short plan is better, and has the 
same effect as shaking a swarm. Still bet- 
ter, inthe opinion of many, is it to wait till 
the bees swarm, hive the swarm in the right 
kind of a hive, and 21 days later cut up the 
old hive. 


Transferring Bees 


In the March number of the American 
Bee Journal I read an article telling how to 
transfer bees. I would like to transfer one 
of my colonies, but I am lacking the hive- 
body full of nice combs. AsIam only a be- 
ginner, what can I do? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—You cannot very well use the 
plan just as given by Mr. Wilder, as there 
are to be combsin the empty hive above to 
attract the bees so they will go up of their 
own accord. To be sure, you can use frames 
filled with foundation, but the bees will be 
much more slow about going up into these. 
But you might drum the bees up, and when 
nearly all the bees are in the upper hive put 
the excluder between the two stories. Then 
in 3 or 4 days you can see whether the queen 
has laid any eges above. ButI will tell you 
what you can do that will be ahead of the 
empty combs. I take it that although you 
have no empty combs you have one or more 
colonies in movable-comb hives. Well, get 
a frame of brood from one of these, replac. 
ingit with a frame filled with foundation, 
and putthisin your upper story filled out 
with foundation. As soon as you find eggs 
above (but not until after 3 days, for it will 
be 3 days before all the eggs hatch that you 
took with the brood) slip in your excluder. 


Queens from Queen-Cells 


In dividing strong colonies and making 
new ones by placing young brood ina hive 
and setting itin placeof a strong colony, 
when is the hest time to give a new colony 
queen-cells ? Last season I made several 
divides. A few days after I discovered in 
the first one 6 or 8 fine queen-cells which I 
carefully cut out and placed in other new 
hives. A few weeks later I discovered those 
colonies were queenless and dwindling. 
Apparently the qneen-cells had been torn 
out, and in the fall nearly all those colonies 
were dead and filled with moths. UTAH. 


ANSWER.—To rear queen-cells you should 
take a time when everything is favorable for 
brood-rearing, and they should be reared by 


nurse-bees that are in the humor for rearing. 


queen-cells. A worker changes from a 
nurse-bee to a field-bee when about 16 days 
old. I gather from your letter that you put 
young brood ina hive and set it in place of 
a colony which you removed to a new stand. 
The returning field-bees would occupy the 
brood-comb, and in their desperation would 


start queen-cells. But feeding young bee 
is not the business of bees who have grad- 
uated from nursing to field-work, and of 
course you could not expect good work from 
them. If you had taken from a colony its 
queen you would have found these bees thus 
made queenless would have made a differ- 
ent job from that made by field-bees alone, 


Less Distance Between Frames 


I suggest that instead of the 10-frame hive 
being made wider, that the fiames be made 
1-16 of an inch narrower, which would leave 
% of aninch more extra room than there is 
now. So as not to greatly decrease the 
space between thetop-bars it would prob- 
ably be good to have the top-bars at least 
1-32 of aninch narrower than they now are. 
I believe frames 1 5-16 inches wide would be 
plenty wide enough. CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER.—I don't believe you would like 
the plan. If you had loose-hanging frames 
it might do, and in that case there would be 
no need to make frames any narrower. But 
nowadays fixed-distance frames are mostly 
in use, and 13g frorn center to center is as 
little as ought to be allowed. Indeed some 
prefer1%. You say, “I believe frames 1 5-16 
inches wide would be wide enough.” I should 
say so! I think no one has them wider than 
1%. Evidently you mean the space from 
center to center, ard, as already said, I don’t 
think you would be satisfied with less than 
13%, If you should try it, bettertry it ona 
very small scale. 


Transmitting European Foul Brood in Honey 


Are the germs of European foul brood 
transmitted by honey, or, in other words, 
would a frame of sealed or unsealed honey 
with no brood) from an infected colony in- 
fect a healthy one? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER —I /Aivk it would in some cases. 
I £xow that insome cases it does not. I would 
have little fear of surplus honey from an in- 
fected colony. I would not feel quite so 
safe about a brood-comb, even if it con- 
tained no brood. With American foul brood 
the case is different. However, in either 
case I should prefer both honey and combs 
that had never been within a mile of a foul- 
broody hive. 


Removing Brood to Prevent Swarming 


I have 3 colonies of bees. I made my start 
last spring with one. Two of my colonies 
are extra good. with good laying queens. 
They are now very strong. The other colony 
is not so strong, and very liitle brood at this 
date. This being a stray swarm, I fear the 
queen isold. I-can strengthen it with other 
brood, yet I would like to requeen. 

1. When my 2strong colonies make queen- 
cells preparing to swarm, could I divide 
them equally and give the weak colony a 
frame with one of the queen-cells ? 

2. If lremove the old queen before giving 
the queca-cell, would the bees destroy the 
ce 

3. How would this plan work with the2 
strongcolonies: Take trom each 3 frames 
of brood and adhering bees, and place the 6 
framesin a new hive, adding 2 frames of 
foundation? Would the 6frame nucleus 
make a good colony ? 

4. If lshould dothis would it. prevent the 
strong colonies from swarming as much as 
equal dividing? What I want is to keep 
down swarming with as little increase as 
possible. NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—I. Yes, giving the comb with 
queen-cell would be all right; as to the 
division see the other answers 

2. No; but you must remove the old queen 
at least a day before giving the cell. 

3. It would make a good colony for winter 
—of course with the understanding that one 
or more queen-cells are present—but it 
would amount to little or nothing for sur- 
plus Foney, unless from a good late flow, as 
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allthe field bees would return to the old 
location at the time of the division. 

4, No; for taking away 8 frames of brood 
would not have as much effect as taking 
away 4. In some cases taking away 3 frames 
of brood would prevent swarming, espe- 
cially in a poor season, but in a good season 
it could not be relied on. At least that is 
the way of it in my locality, and likely it 
would be the same in Nebraska. You can- 
not entirely rely upon taking away brood to 
prevent swarming unless you take away all 
but one frame, and that is shake-swarming. 


Natural Swarming—Moths 


1. What isthe object in allowing natural 
swarming? If the colony is strong, is it not 
better to make it artificial in order not to 
lose the swarm? 


2. | transferred bees from a box toa frame 
hive, and after five days found moth-worms 
on the inside of the hive. 
there? The hive was new. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. A person with no experi- 
ence and little knowledge of bees may find 
natural swarming easier than artificial. 
There is no need to lose a natural Swarm, 
at least a prime swarm, if all laying queens 
are clipped. Yet ingeneral it is better for 
most bee-keepers to avoid natural swarms— 
if they can! 

2. The worms were inthe combs in the old 
hive, and you transferred combs, worms, 
and all. If you transferred bees without 
combs, I give it up. 


Surplus Combs Below Brood-Chamber 


With a full depth extracting super, would 
it be any advantage to put the colony with 
the queen adove the super with a honey- 
board between? Would the bees store 
honey in it at all? I thought perhaps the 
bees having to pass through the super to get 
to the brood-chamber they might store some 
honey earlier than otherwise. IDAHO. 





. ~ 


REPORTS AND (>) EXPERIENCES 


How did they-get” 


ANSWER.—Bees 
above their brood, and with room above you 
could hardly expect them to store below: 
Yet in a strong flow I have had them store in 
a story below. But they will not store be- 
low so soon as they will! above. 


prefer to store honey 


Rearing Queens in Upper Story 

I am working my bees for extracted honey 
exclusively, and use a 3-story hive. CanI 
requeen my apiary by rearing young queens 
in the upper story by employing two queen- 
excluding honey-boards, one over the brood- 
nest and one under the top story in which 
the new queen stays? Of course,I must 
bore a hole in the back of the super from 
which the young queen can fly. Will I get 
rid of the nuisance of finding my young 
queen killed, or at least gone when I takea 
notion to hunt out the old queen and decapi- 
tate her? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Years ago I was delighted to 
succeed in the way you outline, but of late 
years failures have been the rule, sol have 
givenitup. I don't know what makes the 
difference,.unless it be that originally the 
upper story with the young queen was more 
isolated. Thefarther upthe top story the 
better. Jndeed, the first time I had a queen 
reared and layingin an upper story was an 
accident, and there was not even an ex- 
cluder in the case..I put 3 or 4 stories of 
empty combs overa colony to have the bees 
take care of the combs, and in order to 
make the bees traverse the whole I put 
some brood.in the upper story—no excluder 
anywnere. After some time I wassurprised 
to finda young queen laying in the upper 
story. The bees had reared her from the 
brood, and it happened that there was a 
leak under the cover through which she 
could fly. In my later attempts there has 


not been so great isolation, and it might be 
worth while for me totry again. At any rate 
itis worth your while to try it, keeping in 
mind to have your upper story high up. 














Fine Prospects in Vermont 


Iset out so colonies of bees Marchro. I 
never saw bees in better shape than they 
are this spring; those outdoors are in good 
condition. I think that Vermont losses 
will not be over 5 percent. he, 

Clover is looking the best I have seen it in 
years. We are looking for big things this 
season. MINNOTT C. YOUNG. 

Rutland, Vt., May 13. 





Bees Wintered Nicely Outdoors 


Our bees have wintered nicely out-of- 
doors. They did splendidly last year. I have 
a friend in Beardstown who had just one 
colony of bees last spring. His crop from 
that one was between $30 and $35. and one 
super for his family. Now he has 2 colonies 
to commence the season. Pretty good, isn't 


it? H. O. BADER. 
Browning, Ill., May 13. 





Short Crop for the Pacific Coast 


There is poor prospect for honey in south- 
ern California this year. I have talked with 
a great many bee-keepers from different 
parts, and all are of the same opinion, a 
very short crop; too dry; bees in poor con 
dition, and no swarming along the coast to 
amount to anything. Here they _usually 
swarm in March. MILO SMITH. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Not Very Flattering for Iowa 


Conditions here in the bee-business are 
about as bad as can be. I am not so badly 


off, as I fed early and late, but still there has 
been dreadful spring dwindling, owing to 
warm days and cold evenings and nights. 

Lhave a pretty general report from this 
vicinity. Mr. ———, of D., was here yester- 
day, and confesses to aloss of 23 colonies 
out of 25, ‘and dose hives yas shust fulled 
of honey, Doctor.” 

The prospects are good for a clover flow, 
but, alas! where are the bees ? 

A. F. BONNEY. 
Buck Grove, Iowa, May 13. 


{Perhaps by the time these lines appear in 
print, the bees will be booming, and the 


Doctor will be anxious-to recall his Fetter.— 
EDITOR.) 





California Outlook Poor 


The season in ‘southern California proves 
still less promisingas time goes on. Oranges, 
that most of us counted on for our surplus 
this year, are almost all past blooming, and 
the result is a great disappointment to most 
ofus. I wiilshipa car of nuclei the last.of 
this week to the alfalfasweet-clover section 
of Utah. Ll hope to get a crop there to make 
up for the disappointment down here. 

Many ranges will hardly furnish enough 
stores for the bees to-winter on. One of the 
best seasons I hav® seen in California fol- 
lowed one of the poorest. So be an opti- 
mist and hope for better things to come. 

Corona, Calif., May 25. L. L. ANDREWS. 





In Minnesota 


Bees are bringing in some honey, but it 
has been so windy that they can hardly fly, 
and very cold in the mornings so they can- 
not fly early. CaRL ZEH. 
Mankato, Minn, May Ir. 





Getting Bees in Pound Cages 


I notice that there have been numerous 
inquiries as to how to get bees in cages. The 
best way | have found is to takea sheet of 
heavy glazed paper about 3 feet square, and 
shake the bees on it (laying the paper on 
the ground), then pick up by thetwo sides 
and givea quick~—jerk (standing the cage on 
end with end open), and you can pour them 
in in less time than it takes to tell it. 

Mayhew, Miss. D. D, STOVER. 





The Stanley Cage 


Noting the enquiry on page 170 of ** Penn- 
sylvania,” relative to having young queens 
killed in the openings of the Stanley cages, 
I have found them only where they were 
held over too long, in the upper stories or in 
a shortage of honey, so that they will be 
neglected, R 

The cage referred to is the only one that 
has come to my notice in which the bees 
will properly incubate, care for, feed; and 
hold over a virgin queen a limited length of 
time. I have adopted the same principle on 
my virgin shipping cages. The queen-réar- 
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ing outfit I am now using consists of one 
cell-bar containing 16 holes with cork plugs 
to which the cells are attached, and at the 
end of o or 10 daysthe cylinder cages are 
slipped over the corks. 

Among the thousands of queens I have 
reared since using this cage, my percentage 
of loss, as Dr. Miller states, has been ex- 
ceedingly small, unless from the cause be- 
fore mentioned. This cage greatly aided me 
in rearing many premium queens that have 
brought testimonals by the score. 

Chicago, Ill. Mays. ARTHUR STANLEY. 





Notes on European Bees and Honey 


The bees around this section are almost 
all wiped out_by foul brood, European and 
American. The former disease is much 
more malignant. I shall have to get a dif- 
ferent breed of bees to withstand the dis- 
ease. I think I will try the Carniolans; the 
blacks have not the stamina. 

I was in Europe last year,and saw only 
the black bee in France, Italy and Germany. 
The apiaries are all small that I saw, and 
mostly house apiaries. I went afoot from 
Chamonix, France, to Zermatt, Switzerland, 
about roo miles around the Mt. Blanc system. 

The bees work on clover at Chamonix. 
and on Alpine roses, which were about 2000 
feet above Chamonix. This town is about 
4000 feet above sea level, so the bees gath- 
ered honey about 6000 feet above sea level 
and above the timber line. : 

At this place men were grading for rail- 
road to Mt. Blanc. It starts from Fayette. 
The men start to work at4o'clock in the 
morning, and receive about 9 cents an hour 
of our money. It would interest me to know 
what kind or color of honey they get from 
the Alpine roses. The honey we had at the 
hotel was very light and aromatic. Iam in- 
clined to think that all honey gathered at 
high altitude is light in color. We had honey 
at all the mountain hotels for breakfast, in 
cities of coast-traveled Europe also. The 
price of honey ranged from 2s to 40 cents per 
pound in glass jars—dearest in Italy and 
cheapest in England. 

I think it would be a good plan for all bee- 
keepers in this country to try to introduce 
honey at hotels. ROBERT E. YEAGER. 

Cameron Mills, N. ¥ 





Cool in Ontario 


We are having very dry weather here now 
and cool nights. Minimum temperature 
last night 33 degrees. We need rain to brin 
on the clover. My bees are working har 
on wild cherry blossoms just now. Our Mus- 
koka woods are full of wild raspberries, 
thimble berries, and a great variety of wild 
flowers. Weare a few miles southof the 
45th parallel. 

I like the journal very much. 

W. H. Cross. 

Gravenhurst, Ont., May 18.° 


Foul Brood Lessening—Bulletin Does 
Good 


Bees are booming on white clover and 
raspberries; in fact, Iroquois county is a 
bee-paradise this year, and foul brood is 
less. I have inspected 200 colonies, and only 
9 were diseased, while last year witha less 
number there were 75 diseased. This year 
I find foul brood only with those bee-keepers 
who say, “I never look at my bees.” 

The bulletin that our State Inspector, Mr. 
Kildow, distributed is the best I ever saw 
on foul brood, for it is as plain as can be 
made. I took a man in Sheldon, with the 
bulletin, out to see his bees, and I opened his 
hives. ‘You have European foul brood,’ I 
said, “look at the bulletin.” He looked at 
the cut, then at his comb, and said, “It is 
worth ten dollars to me to haveit madeso 
plain.” Where bee-men take an interest in 
their bees they are bound to succeed. 

Watseka, III. JESSE H. ROBERTS. 

Deputy Inspector. 





The Prime Swarm on Parent Stand 


I notice ina recent issue of the American 
Bee Journal, the plan advocated of putting 
the prime swarm on the parent stand with 
the parent colony beside it, and then later 
moving the parent colony away, for two rea- 
sons: to avoid secondary swarms and to 
make the prime swarm strong. I used the 
plan to some extent during the summer of 
1912, and it is good, but there are exceptions. 

One colony on which the plan was tried 
was extra strong. It had supplied brood to 


other colonies, and to start a strong nucleus, 
so thatin the latter part of June, with two 
full-depth extracting bodies above an ex- 
cluder, I did not expect it to swarm at all. 
But June 28 a swarm issued. I did not think 
it would do very much, though hived ona 
full set of combs, sol set it on the stand of 
the parent colony with the latter beside it, 
giving one of the supers to each. 

The second evening, asI did not want to 
weaken the parent colony too much, I took 
it away entirely, having destroyed all the 
queen-cells [I did not want, but leaving two 
or three for a short time. 

The next day, just so hours from the time 
the prime swarm issued, the old queen came 
out again with a swarm. Giving them a- 
sprinkle while they were clustering, I made 
a hasty examination of the hive they had 
left, and found 2% frames of eggs; every- 
thing else plugged with honey above and be- 
low, and a medium-sized colony of bees left, 
Well, I was not quick-witted enough to do 








what should have been done, so I hived the 
swarm that came out—extra large this time— 
ona full set of foundation and an empty 
super above, and put them on a new stand. 
I exchanged one of the frames of eggs fora 
frame of brood with a queen-cell, and that 
bunch built up into a nice colony. 

WhatI should have done was to put the 
swarm with queen back on the old stand, 
put the eggs in, and stack up extracting 

odies three or four high. That extra 
swarm cost me 100 pounds of honey. 

WESLEY L. ROBERTs. 
Lime Ridge, Wis., May 13. , 


{In the above case, the swarm was taken 
away, instead of the parent colony. The re- 


sult was sure to be different, as it left the 
parent colony much strengthened. Those 
divers experiences are very good informa- 
tion for beginners.—EDITOR | 














Mr. JOHN WALLACE, OF GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., AND A BOTTOM-BOARD WITH 
FEEDER ATTACHMENT. 








Fine Yellow 


Italian bees & queens. If 
you need a fine yellow 
Queen quick, try Fajen 
and you will order more. 
Extra fine queen, only 
$1.00; untested, 75c. 3-fr 
nucleus. only $2.75. Full 
colony in 8-fr. hive with 
fine tested queen, $5.50. 


J. L. Fajen, Stover, Mo. 








Can be sent out any time after Mayt. 
We have a choice lot of Italian queens 
at $2.50, $5.00, and $10.00. No untested 
queens before July. Send for circular. 


Doolittle & Clark, -- Marietta, W. Y. 
Onondago County 
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{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 








BEES AND QUEENS. 


SFR FERS RAISON ISO ISLS FER FLERE SSE SETZER 


NUTMEG ITALIAN Quanue. 


leather color. 
After June 1, $1.00. 


. Yates, 
Hartford, Conn. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6 band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
1tAot Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





For SALE—Pure Italian Queens, by return 
mail; no disease. . M, Scott & Co. 
1004 Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New gerecy 


.H. M. Cook, 
70 Cortland St.. New York City. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 
Wm. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





For SALE—Golden untested queens 70 cts, 
each, or $7.25 a dozen. Safe arrival guaran 
teed. D. F. Talley. R.F.D. 4, Greenville, Ala 





Harpy Northern-reared Queens of Moore's 
strain of Italians; ready June 1s. Untested, 
$1.00; 6 for $5 00; 12 for $0.00. See testimonial 
on page 210. P. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn, 





VIRGINIA three-banded Italian queens. Un- 
tested, 75 cts. Tested $1.00. All dead queens 
replaced free. Ready May ts. 6 Aat 

S. Click, Box 16, Rt. 2, Mt. Jackson, Va. 





DAY-OLD Virgin Queens will piease you, 
Good way to get fine Italian stock; * cents 
each; $s.00 per doz. Untested, $1.00. Tested, 
$1.50. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





IMPROVED golden-yellow Italian queens for 


1913; beautiful, hustling, gentle workers 
Send for price list. . E. Lawrence, 
rA8t Doniphan, Mo. 





CHOICE virgin queens, 40c each; $3.50 per 
dozen. Untested, 75c each; tested, $1.25; 
breeders, $2.50, Italian or Carniolan. 

Stanley & Finch, 

6art 1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 





GOLDEN THAT ARE GOLDEN—Pure Italian 
queens. Better than last year. Gentlest race 
of bees on earth. Price $1.00 to $50.00. Send 
for Booklet. eo. M, Steele, 

6Aa2t 30 So. 40th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





QUEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction quaren- 
teed. 1Aty H. C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





UNTESTED Dark Italian Queens; Howe 
strain, select mated. No other bees in mat- 
ingdistance. Send forcircular. One for $1.00; 
6 for $4.50; 12, $8.50. Orders filled by return 
mail. D. G. Litttle, Hartley, Iowa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—3-band bred from the 
best stock procurable for honey-gathering 
qualities. Untested, June, $1.00; after, 75c. 
l'ested, $1.50; select tested, $2.00 5A4 

R. A. Shults, R. F. D. 3, Cosby, Tenn. 








For SALE fine Italian Queens. Untested’ 
75C; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.00; breeders: 
$3.00. Bred for business; unexcelled honey” 
producers. Virgins, 40c each. . 

California Bee Co., 
509 So. Rowan Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





_FINE ITALIAN QUEENS — Three-banded. 
Especially prolific, hardy, and gentle. Unex- 
celled as honey gatherers. You will makeno 
mistakeif you orderthem. “ Comeearly and 
avoid the rush.”’ $1.00 each; 6 for $5.50. 6Aat 

J. F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 


GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 





} offer the one-year old 


honey-getting qualities. 
Tested, $2.00: 
2Atf 


Price, $1.00 each; 
Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





For SALE—Guaranteed pure-mated 3-band 
Italian queens. I recommend 4 points: Gen- 
tle. prolific, extra good honey makers, good 
winterers. J. E. Hand strain. State Inspec- 
tor’s certificate ueens by return mail or 

our money back. Select untested, 1, 80c; 6, 

4.00; 12, $8.00; 25, $15.00. 
J. M. Gingerich, Rt. 3, Arthur, Ill. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, of best strain, 
All cells built in strong colonies. No foul 
brood or other disease. Untested. $1.00; 
tested, $1.50. Cash with order. Booking or- 
ders now. Delivery about April 15. 

4A3t Ben Robinson, Taylor, Tex. 





MONTANA QUEENS, bred in the Mussel- 
shell Valley. o other bees within 60 miles; 
foul brood unknown; all queen candy boiled. 
Three-banded Italian queens ready Junetr. 
Untested, $1.00. Tested, $1.50. Orders booked 
now. 6A4t Elso Apiary, Elso, Mont. 





SPECIAL — Golden-all-over queens that 
produce workers of the brightest kind. 5000 
mated queens was my sales last season. Un- 
tested queens each 75c; 50, $32.50; 100, $60.v0. 
Tested, $1.25. Select-Tested, $2.00. Breeders, 
$s.oo and $10.00. J. T. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

A7t Rt. 3, San Jose, Calif. 





UNTESTED ITALIANS of J. P. Moore's and 
Doolittle’s stock; 60c apiece; $5.00 a dozen. 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed. 
6A3t Edward O. Meserve, Ventura, Calif. 





THE Two B's of quality—Italian Bees and 
Sicilian Buttercups. For all thatis best, un- 
excelled. Untested queens $1.00 each; six for 
$s.00. 2-frame nucleus with untested queen, 
$3.50; 3-frame nucleus, $4.00. Buttercup eggs 
and stock in season. 6A4t 

H. William Scott, Barre, Vermont. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 7oc each; 
6or more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 1Atf 

Bankston & Lyon, Buffalo, Leon Co,, Tex. 





QurrRt1n’s famous improved Italian queens, 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the pound, 
ready in May. Our stock is northern-bred 
and hardy; fiveyards wintered on summer 
stands in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. 
For prices, send for circular. 
Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested,75c each; 3 to 6, 7oc each; 
oor more, 6sc each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment 3Atf 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





Moore's Strainand Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Car- 
niolan, Banat and Caucasian Queens, select, 
t.25; six, $6.00; twelve, $10.00. Tested, any 

ind, $1.50; six, $8.00. Choice breeders, $3.00. 


Circular free. W. H. Rails, Orange, Calif. 





One of our customers (J. A. Carnes, M. D., 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.) writes: “Your bees are 
evenly marked: all golden but the tip. They 
arethe most GENTLE bees I ever handled.” 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Send for whole- 
sale prices. . W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox, St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





THREE-BANBED Italian Queens and Bees. 
Untested queen, 7sc each; six, $4.25; twelve, 
a Tested, $1.25 each;. six, $7.00; twelve, 

12.00. For select queens add 2sc each to the 
above prices. Nuclei without queens, t- 
frame $1.50; 2-frame, $2.50; 3-frame, $3.00. For 
nuclei in quantity lots, and bees by the Ib., 
write for prices and circular. 5Aét 

Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 





WE will requeen all our 2000 colonies this 
spring with young queens bred from our 
best home and imported Italian stock. We 
ueens removed from 

these hives at 40c each; untested queens, 
' this year’s breeding, 0c each. Special re- 
duced prices for 100 or more, either old or 





lenge the world on my Goldens and their \{ young. We breed for business, not looks. 





No disease; delivery 
ders now to insure ear 
Spencer Apiaries 


uaranteed. Book or- 
cover? 
o., Nordhoff, Calif. 


. 


CHOICE QUEENS from 
$1.00 each; six for $5.00. Place orders now, 
and have them filledin rotation. _— sAtf 

D. J. Blocher, Pearl City, Ill. 





une to Sept.1 at 





Murray's famous North Carolina bred 
Italian queens (red clovers and goldens) for 
sale again. As good as the best; no foul 
brood known. They are as good honey- 
gatherers as can be obtained, and winter as 
well. My improved strain is carefully se- 
lected, and bred up from Moore's, Root’s, 
and Davis’ improved stock. Select untested, 
one, 75c; doz., $8.00. Lested. $1.25. Select 
tested, $1.50; extra select tested, $2.00. Breed- 
ers, $3.00 and $5.00. 

H. B. Murray, Queen-breeder, Liberty, N. C. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


POS RF FES FER FEILER ISO EOE ASOT 


“NULL’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.” 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





WANTED--Comb and extracted honey, and 
beeswax, Write us. Hildreth & Segelken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arzt 173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 





For SALE.—Light Amber Alfalfa. Put up 


in any size packages, any quantity. Write 
for prices. 
1rAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 





—— 





FOR SALE 


RFRA IRA ANF ARF SRF ARI LL LOI ERIE IRON INE 


For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-!b. cans- 
two cans to the case, good as new, 25 cents 
per case. .H. W. Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For SALE—Fine Italian queens; untested, 
75c; $8.00 per dozen; tested, $1.00; breeders, 
$3.00. Nuclei, $1.25 per frame. Full colonies 
in new modern eight-frame hives, $7.00, 

California Bee Co., _ 
soo S. Rowan Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





For SALE—Ata bargain, 20-acre fruit ranch 
in famous Wenatchee-Columbia River red 
apple belt. Planted to standard winter ap- 
ples; trees 4 years old. Will take bees and 
good location in South,in part payment. For 

ull particulars write .D. Yancey, 
Port Columbia, Wash. 





For SALE 20 Horse Power I. H. C. Delivery 
Truck; good as new; in fine condition and 
running order. Will be sold at a bargain. 

L. Werner, Edwardsville, Ill. 





SoS ol Nol Sal Mal af Mat es ee Ne Nel hel Nel el tel el tel ee ee erm n 
SUPPLIES. 


AONATRAT NETRA Nal Nel Vel Mat FRR NSN E Ne al el el Vol EERE RENE Na Ne Ne 


For SALE—Bees, Honey, and Bee-Keepers'’ 
Supplies. A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 





hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. ey 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Greenville, Tex. 
BEE-SUPPLIES—none better. 35 years of 
experience. 
1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.50 
1oo Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2.50 
SOG PUO. £ DOCHHOUBS oo.icc scp ass caccsesces 2.50 
100 Section- Holders. scalloped........ 2.00 
100 Section Slats, % inch............... 1.00 
1 Champion Smoker................+- 70 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
Medium Brood, per pound.........+.. .59 
Thin Surplus : s, Sh ae eeee ees 66 
Extra Thin ve eee aid alien .69 


Discount on larger amounts. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. R. H. Schmidt, 
R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Shebovean, Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PSOE SEN FERAL ARAN AN ONAN OE SFU NOUN FEN FNS 


REDUCED PrRIcEs on Eggs, Chicks, Duck- 
ings, White Leghorns, Penciled or Faun 
Runners. Free circular. Could use Italian 
Queens or Bees in exchange. 6A3t 

R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, III. 





FoR GOOD QUEENS AND QUICK SERVICE, 
you can’t do better than place your order 
with me. ‘Iam prepared to handle any size 
of order at the following prices (Carniolan, 
3-band Italian and Golden): One untested 

ueen, $1.00; six for $5.40: twelve for $9.60, 

ne tested queen, $1.50; six for $8.40; twelve 
for $15.60 One-frame nuclei, untested queen, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00; one-frame nuclei, 
tested queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40. Full 
colonies, one for $7.50; two for $14.00. If more 
frames are wanted than are listed, add $1.00 
each for as many frames as are wanted with 
nuclei. No disease, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. J. Littlefield, 
tors W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark. 





OO OOOO Oe eee 


SITUATIONS. 


-WANTED—Family to take care of poultry 
and bee-plant. Must know the business. 
W. S. Morlan, Box 715, McCook, Neb. 





WANTED AT ONCE, help in apiaries. State 
age, experience and wages in first letter. 
None others answered. 6Alt 

The Rocky Mountain Bee Co., 
Forsyth, Mont. 








POULTRY 


For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly W.H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 
CORN harvester or winrows. Man and 

horse cuts and shocks equal with a 
corn Binder Soldinevery State. Price $20. W. 
H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘The 
Harvester has proven all you claim forit: the 
Harvester saved me over $25 of labor last year’s 
corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks: will make 
4 bushels of corn to shock.’ Testimonials and 
catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. 


NEW PROCESS MFG.CO., Salina, Kan. 








HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws’in piles on 





Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to allinquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods forthe bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Missouri 





Am Now “ - eT Queen 
CELEBRATED 
PEDIGREED STRAIN! 


My bees aretheproduct 
of many years of breed- 
ing by both Swarthmore 
and Henry Alley. Both 
names stand out like 
beacon lightsamong our 
past and present breed- 
ers. for the best queens ever produced in the 
United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, - Swarthmore, Pa. 


H. J. PFIFFNE? 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer 
in Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
Send for Catalog 


Emmetsburg, lowa. 
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BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 





First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50.cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictlyin advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at $1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis‘a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 8 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian libraryis complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90; or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
fMmstructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and 21so the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A.I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pediaon bees. 400 engravings. Boundin cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
apremium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust, and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept y Bye the progress in this line 
not onlyin his own country but all over the 


world. His views are determined, but very 





well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound, 
470 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00, or with the 
American Bee Journal one year, both s2 7s. 





Biggle Bee-Book.—This is a very small 
cloth-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when a person has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 
cents: or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. 





Life of the Bee, by Materlinck.—This au- 
thor. whois acknowledged by every one as be- 
ing one of the finest prose writers, applies the 
romantic side in discussing the honey-bee 
thoughout this book. The book reads likea 
fairy tale, and it is as interesting asanovel. His 
knowledge of the traits of the bee is only fair. 
his main aim being to discuss the romantic side 
to the queen, the drone, and the swarm. This 
book is well bound and well gotten up, and is 
a pleasure forany one to read. Price is $1.40 
postpaid: or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $2.00. 








A TRIAL PACKET of 
"Grant 1 OMA TO 





individual fraits will ave: half- pound each, and 
shape, size, and color. There ore few seeds, oo the tomate 


ato. cannot be procured Seedsmen, own the entire 
stock. We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce THE FRUIT BELT, and 
you can get a packet, if you act now. 


Gre , America’s Greatest 
Horticultural Journal 


Shows Bw te Sisko Baaay Being Date, Sow Dene 
: How to Insects and Plant Diseases by 
Spraying: What Varieties to Plant: How to Set out New Orchards: 





j We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 
| OFFER address for the remainder of this be 
we 


to “Rejuvenate” Old THE FRUIT BELT is a 
Illustrated Magazine, Filled with Good Things fer You. ee 


nd to by return mail FREE. sot cooker oF Sue's Grond Rapids 
; ee ‘ 
Market seered Don’t delay, the is limited. Sates 


THE FRUIT BELT §3o"Avis amos 











5 Foot-Power 


BARNES icnz" 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
“We cut ne 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


to 6, and we todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free, 
Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St... Roekford, XL. 








** Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 


This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tionto the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to ** office 
of the American Bee Jour 1al, 
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ROOT’S PowER HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


Our new catalog is full of information about these labor-saving machines. 


With the difficulty of getting competent help, 


the power extractors are béing sold largely in this and foreign countries, and the present demand is far greater than ever 
before. Read what a California producer says in a letter to a disinterested party, which we were permitted to publish: 


GENTLEMEN :—I should like to say a few words in favor of the ball-bearing Root Automatic Extractor, as I believe it is as near perfec- 
tion asitcan be. This machine runs so easily that a few turns to get it up to speed is all thatis necessary; and the men, while using the 
No. 17, which I formerly had, could average only 1000 lbs. per day, while with this machine they can average 2000 lbs. with but one additional 
man._ No apiary can afford to be without one of these machines. t 

I feel like congratulating The A. I. Root Co. for making an invention that is such a satistection, financially to the honey-producers’ 


—HERE ARE A FEW MORE— 


A word about the power extractor I purchased from you through H. L. Jones, of Goodna. I found it to work very satisfactorily, and it 
will do all it is claimed to do and more. I usé the gasoline engine for several purposes besides driving the eight*frame extractor. such as 


interests. 


driving the washing-machine for the lady of the house, and corn cracking and grinding. 


in connection with the apiary. 


Yours of the 16th, also the brake-band for power-extractor, came to hand. 


B. HOGABOOM, Elk Grove, Calif. 


I cqeeion it one of the best speculations I made 


OLDER, Pittsworth, Queensland. 


Thanks for sending itso promptly. This is my second 


season with the power extractor. I would not like to be without it now, even if I had only fifty colonies, ' 
DAVID RUNNING, Grindstone City, Mich., July 10, roro. 


I received the extractor I ordered of you some time ago. It arrived in good shape. I set it up and extracted 143 quarts of honey, 
sold it at 35 cents a quart.. The extractor is just fine—does the work completely. .D 


The engine [ got of you this spring has done fine. Weran it all fall. and never bast 


. KING, Athens, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1912. 


any trouble at all. 
DEXTER, North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 19, 1011, 


For Full Particulars See Our Catalog 


The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. 
St. Paul. 1024 Mississippi St. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, 213-231 Institute Place, 
Des Moines, 565 W. Seventh St- 
Syracuse, 1631 Genesee St. 


Washington, 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


A Few Agents Handling these Goods: 


NE sein ten dnensaeenesaas Madary’s Plaining Mill, Fresno {| Missouri...... ......... 
gee rar ha TCIM ER Madary’s Supply Co.,Los Angeles | ine eee cece ee eees 
Eee errr arteldes Seed Co., Denver | Ohio......... 
DE ha 5: sna dacs ceeds a0basereab om Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis LBP EAGLE IO FOES 
ion ginal cs co edbacanenmernea cool M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing TIL, «5 osc ecttaamanentl 
PR i icaesknus cxanokae Peneetabagabny Oswell OGG CS., ROSWOH f= kwentcsecssvnsesecs 


Mechanic Falls, Maine 


taka acbie Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., St. Louis 
S iskseah John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill 
; S. J. Griggs Co 


: ae .. Loledo 
....C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnat 


aii ike accel Texas Seed & Floral Co. Dallas 
.... loepperwein & Mayfield Co., San Antonio 











RAMER’S QUEENS 


Of Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Ready June 15 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00 


April 28, 1913. 
P. B. RAMER, Harmony, Minn.— ; 
Dear Sir:—The 30 queens I got of you in 
1911 were the best queens; built up the fast- 
est, and gave the largest yield of honey I 
have had in twenty years of bee-keeping. 
My average was 160 lbs. to the colony in 1012, 
and { lost a partof the flow for want of super 
room. Yours very truly, 
HALVER J. HALVERSON. 
Rt. 4, Preston, Minn. 





ITALIAN BEES 
Choice Home Bred 
and Imported Queens 


Reared in full colonies 
Prices for May: 
One untest. queen $1.10 
One tested queen $1.75 

One select tested 


queen -------- $1.85 
One Breeder - - - - $3.10 
One comb Nucleus, 

no queen ------ $1.15 


; % |b. bees, $1.00; 1 Ib. $1.90. oe 
Safe arrival guaranteed. For description 


of each gradeof queens send for free catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, —— 


204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA 





QUEENS OF MOORE’S 
STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


hat fill the supers quick 

With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, 
gentleness, etc. Untested queens, $1; 
six, $5; 12, $9.00. Select untested, $1.25; 
six, $6.00; 12, $11. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Circular free 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-breeder, 
Route 1, Morgan, Ky. 


Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 

















Trv My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in_separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1: six, $5; 12, $0; 25, $17.50; so. 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8: 12, 
$15. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
$20.40; nuclei with tested queen, cue grams. 
$3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two frame $23.40. Our pasons and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





Line Bred 
Carniolan Queens! 


Carniolans winter with their colo- 
nies most populous; build up best 
: in the apiary; enter supers more 
readily cap their Honey very white: are 
gentle, and no more inclined toswarm than 
Italians, if properly managed. Ask for FREE 
paper ™ SUPERIORITY OF THE ” ex- 
mlainingthese bees more fully, and bes 
Aanagement for comb and extracted honey. 
n limited number of nucleiand 8&-fr. colo- 
pies for sale at end of June. 


Untested, $1.00; doz., $9. Tested, $1.50; doz., $12. 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
PCarniolan Queen Breeder. ITTSTOWN, NN. J. 
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cabelas ica ae ca}e ale calecalecalecalec a esa eam calecalecalecalelaleca ea ea ea eae 
The Robbers Disturb You When Feeding 


Easy Solution, Use the 


Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 
HIVE BOTTOM 


w, 
KE: 
am 


No worry 
When you 
are ready, 
adjust for 
swarming, 
or drones. 
Ask for a 
free folder 





Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


PRICES » $2.00 F. O. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 8 FRAME SIZE. 
= $2.50 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


= Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. & 
ape ale ape ape aa re aap ap eae ee ee eae ae era 
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BEE - KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE 





HOWARD M. MELGBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, Oo. 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Pfice, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 


You can get Bees, Queens, and Bee- 

Supplies and save time as well as 

money. 

Nuclei1Fr. with Untested Queen §1.75 
na as . ested 2.00 
ee: ee “ Untested 2.25 

*“ “Tested 2.50 


a. 
1 Untested Queen, 75c; 6 for $4.20 
1 Tested “ $1.00; 6 “ 5.70 


Golden Queens or 3-Banded Queens 


No one will give you better or quicker service. 
WwW. 


J. LITTLEFIELD COMPANY 
1015 W. 7th Street - - > - Little Rock, Arkansas 














RUSH ORDERS 
Has your ‘“forgettery” been 


BY MAIL working? Andright this min- 
ute you need foundation or other items. See 
page one of our catalog, and it gives parce] 
post rates on various articles. 


BY EXPRESS Larger shipments than can 


go by mail we can rush out 
atorce. Parcel post and express orders re- 
ceive our first attention. 


BY FREIGHT Our rule is, “Ship same 


» day as order is received,’’ 
and we break it only when absolutely nec- 
essary. Notice that Lansing is the railroad 
center of Michigan from which freight ship- 
ments can be delivered quickest. 

= And we fill all orders with Root’s 
Goods. Just remember that, too. Send for 
catalog. Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
143 Condit St., - Lansing, Mich. 





lf You Need QUEENS 


for Queenless Colonies, you want them ina 
hurry, We can fill your order for choice 
tested Queens by return mail for $1.00 each. 

Three band Italians. Nodisease. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for price-list. 


J. W. K. SHAW CO., 
LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Parish, LA. 





P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 





BEE-ESCAPE 
saves fHRMY | SMALL, 


Each, 15¢; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 
If your Dealer does not keep them, 


order from Factory, with complete in- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 





3-Band Long-Tongued 
Red Clover Italian 
QUEENS 


FOR SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
bees which have proven 

themselves to be the best 
of honey-producers. I use 
the Doolittle and Miller 
plans for queen-cells. One 
untested queen, 75 cts; 6 
for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 25 
for $13.50; 50 for $25.00; 100 
for 45,00. Double this 
price ‘for tested queens, 
One-frame nucleus, $1.50. 
2-frame, $2.50; pirame, 
$3.50. To each nucleusadd 
the price of queen. No 
personal checks accepted 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK 




























1913. 





July, 











July ist to October ist 1 6 
Untested - - - $ .75 $4.25 
Tested 1.00 6.50 


“faloon” QUEENS 


Three-Band and Golden Italians, Caucasians and Carniolans 


Tested, 31.60 each: ond Select Tested, $2.00 each. 


All queens are reared in strong, vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. Instructions for 





12 
$ 8.00 
10.00 





introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 


OUR BRAND OF FOUNDATION 


“ foundation is coming in more constant use every year, being adopted by the largest and most prominent bee-keepefts in this 
falcon” country, to say nothing of those in foreign lands where our foundationis largely used. We feel confident that after you have 
used one lot of *‘ Faleon’’ foundation, which is made in our plant at Falconer, N. Y., you will purchase it in the future,and are sure that 


you and your bees will be pleased with it in every respect. 


Full line of hives, sections, and supplies manufactured by us at Falconer, N. ¥Y. Write for samples of our foundation. 


All goods guaranteed. A trial will convince you. 


Red Catalog postpaid. 


Central States distributers: H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill, C. C. Clemons, Bee-Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


Falconer, N. Y., U. S.A. 




















“Griggs Saves Your | “Griggs Saves Your 
Freight ” Freight” 


Is the place all successful bee-men have their eyeson now. The proof is the way or- 
ders are streaming in here from all over the United States. 


PROMPTNESS, LOW. FREIGHT RATES, AND BEST PRICES ARE OUR MOTTO 


Our large three-story Warehouse right in the heart of the city, onlys city blooks from 
10 of the largest trunk railroads in the United States, gives us prompt service no 
other agent enjoys, We carry the Largest Stock of Root’s Goods of any agent, and 
our force of competent bee-men of practical experience ensures you against errors 
and delays. Even the Factory itself can’t _ you ar promptness. 

Special Prices Quoted on Quantities. Send usa list of your wants. Free catalo 

for the asking. rders for BEES, QUEENS, NUCLEL. also BEES by the poun 

given Special attention. Beeswax always wanted. 


CHICKEN FEED OF ALL KINDS AT JOBBERS’ PRICES. 
S. J. Griggs & Co., 24 N. Erie Street., Toledo, Ohio “°21GSs.'5 ALways 


| aniceieoianedl i aS omnia 


Do You Want to Know How to Manage 
3000 Colonies of Bees in 50 Yards? 


Do you want to learn modern bee-keeping upon modern principles? Upon principles of 

magnitude? Do you want to know how to Morganize*bee-keeping? Do you want to know 

how one man by the turn of his hand started 9 bee-yards, turning honey into one modern 

reservoir? It was but 15 years ago we were told one man could find all he could profitably 

do with one bee-yard, Now comes this modern giant of beedom managing So yards that con- 
The an aggregate of Re colonies. 

ee-Kee view b2s made arrangements with this giant of modern methods 

pers’ view oF honey-production, a method that will revolutionize bee- 

beeping of the future. . series of ten articles that will begin with the July ~~ of THE 

EPERS’ REVIEW, are from one of the very best known writers of the day. 

The only way you can secure this treat of unusual interest, is to sit Fight dow ore Sbis minute 

and write your check for a dollar fora year’s subscription to THE RS’ RE- 

VIEW, Northstar, Michigan. so cents more will make you a member of ‘he ERATION AL 

for one year. Do it now! 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan 


PHARR’S GOLDEN | tHe Famous texas queens 


AND THREE BANDED ITALIANS | 




















$1.00 Are Ready to Mail 
ow aaa T ne 
, Untested --- 75c Each 
Breeders $3 to $5.00 $8.00 per doz. 
We have 50 Golden Tested - --- $1.25 Each 


and Three Band $12 per doz. 
Breeders. Can mail 
from April 1 to 15. 
Place your orders 
now. Address, 


JOHN W. PHARR, 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS. 


Circulars Free 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


SAN-BENITO, TEXAS. 














We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices will make on smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, lll., carries a full 
line of Our oods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


W.H.Laws 


Will-be ready to take care of your 
neee orders, whether large or small, 
e coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brin Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested .qpeces ia, in plarch: untested, 
after April 1st bout s0 first-class 
breeding-queens au at any date. 


Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Addres 






















Please mention Am. Bee Jour--1 when writing. 





Comb - Honey Producers 


Send for illustrated circular of new 
Rauchfuss Combined Section Press and 
Foundation Fastener. Sold with guaran- 
tee to give satisfaction, and delivered 
anywhere in U.S. on remitiance of $3.00. 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Asseciation 
Denver, Colorado 
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Honey Anp ( BEESWAXx~ 


CHICAGO, June 1o.—Our market is entirely 
bare of comb honey of the best grade, and 
very little of the poorer grade is to be found. 
No1to fancy white comb will bring 17@18c 
per pound upon arrival, and until the traders 
each get a small supply. consignments will 
sell promptly. There is no change inthe 
priceof extracted from recent quotations. 
Beeswax also steady. 

R, A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, June 19.—This market is in 
good shape to receive the new crop of honey 
which will bea big one in this part of the 
country. Our advice is that the early bird 
will get the price, and those who wait will 
be sorry for it 

We can use quick shipments of comb 
honey, and are selling what we haveat from 
1s@16%4c a pound by the case; some. cheaper 
at wholesale. Extracted honey for table 
use is selling at 7’2@1oc a pound, and amber 
honey in barrels at 6@7%c a pound, accord- 
ingtothe quality and quantity purchased. 
For choice bright yellow beeswax we are 
paying 30c a pound delivered here. 

THE FRED W. MuUTH Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June1io —The first ship- 
ment of new comb ‘honey has made its ap- 
pearance, and sold on arrival -at $3.75 per 
case of 24sections for No.1. The demand is 
good. The demand for extracted is light 
Supply not large. We quote white at 8@8%c 
per pound, Beeswax, per pound, 25@28c. 

C. C: CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIs, June 19.— The market is 
practically bare of fancy white comb honey. 





lected. West India is arriving 








No. 1 white is selling at 16@17c per pound; 
amber comb inslow demand and at varied 
prices. Best extracted sells at 11@12c per 
pound in s-gallon cans, according to quan- 
tity at one shipment. Beeswax is in good 
demand, and producers are being paid 30c 
per pound cash. WALTER S. POUDER. 


DENVER, June 20 —No more comb honey to 
offer. We quote extracted honey ina job- 
bing way at the following figures: White, 
oc; light amber, 8c; strained, 64@7c. We 
pay 28c in cash per pound, and 30c per pound 
in trade for clean yellow beeswax delivered 


~here 


THE COLo. ae PRODUCERS’ Ass’N., 
Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


CINCINNATI, June 20.—There is very little 
doing in honey, both comb and extracted. 
No new honey has yet arrived. General 
conditions are good fos a big crop 

- ea. WEBER & Co. 


BOsTON, June 20.—Fkancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 16@17c per pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in s-gallon cans, 11@12c. Beeswax, 
30c. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, June 20.—There are no new 
features in the condition of the market. 
New crop of comb honey from the South is 
beginning to arrive in small quantities, and 
finds ready sale at from 14@16c for No. 1 and 
fancy white, and lower grades at from 12@13c. 
Extracted honey decidedly dull, and while 
there is a fair demand for Strictly first-class 
quality, amber. and light amber are neg- 
in large 





quantities, and on account of the slow de- 
mand, prices have been gradually declining, 
and choice stock is now selling at around 
6:@70c per gallon. We are advised by our 
California shippers that there will be no 
sage honey to speak of this season, and 
prices on others, such as alfalfa and orange, 
have not been established as yet for the 
new crop. Beeswax steady at from 31@32c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 20.—There is very 
little of the old comb honey on the market, 
and we are promised some of the new very 
soon, and have had some new extracted 
honey in very small quantities, The de- 
mand for extracted honey has been better 
than for sometime, and the crop so far in 
this section will be limited. Fancy comb 
honey at 14@1sc. Water-white extracted at 
o@o%c: light amber, 74@8c; amber, 6%@7¢ 
dark, s@6c. Beeswax, 24@30c per pound. 

JOHN C, FROHLIGER. 

Los ANGELEs, June 20.—Stocks of white 
extracted honey on the coast are entirely 
exhausted, and are not quotable at any 
price. Light amber extracted honey is in 
light supply, and is quotable in carload lots 
at 6%c f,o.b. Coast. Comb honey is in very 
light chamois, and there is scarcely enough 
left for local consumption. Beeswax is sell- 
ing to eastern buvers at about 30c per pound, 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


- A 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH, $9.00 PER DOZEN. 
Queens are reared by as good a method as 
anybody can reur (Queens. My stock is 
hearty and fine honey-gatherers. All queens 
»>hipped by return mail within 24 hours after 
I receive the order. 


M. BATES, R.D.No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 








number, and written by 


what he has to say. 
also. 
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Don’t miss it. 
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CELLAR WINTERING 


Ww" are glad tocall the attention of our readers to a long article on this sub- 
ject to appear in the American Bee Journal, beginning with the August 


DR. C. C. MILLER 


Dr. Miller himself a firm advocate of cellar wintering, gives the results - 


his experience and experiments along this line. Every bee-keeper should read 


Urge your neighbor bee-keepers to subscribe to the Journal 
It will be interesting, instructive, and written in the distinctive 
style of all of Dr. Miller’s contributions. 


The Article will be followed with comments and discussions by Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, of the Government Bureau of Entomology, and by Dr. Miller. 


Don’t let your neighbors miss it. 
Many other interesting articles and comments, also. 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT 


Store room built expressly for the business; 
large concrete basement with just enough mois- 


ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 


corners of supers and hives. 
QUALITY 


have increased m 
goods, but I woul 


Root goods at factory prices. 
sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. 
profits for a short time by handling other 
not have remained so long in business. 


The kind that I have 


I might 


Many 


articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 Massachusetts Avenue 








COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE 
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WITH THE SAME SMELL 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS 


AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 
How do you Obtain Yours? 

















expensive. 


THE OLD WAY:—By selling your Beeswax. Reasonably sure but 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. 














Write us for further information and samples, 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies 
Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 








Eastern Bee-Keepers 


Furnishing bee-supplies has been our busi- 
ness for 22 years. We are also honey-pro- 
ducers, operating several hundred colonies 
for honey. We have started many people 
who have made a success of the business. 
We still furnish them their supplies. They 
stick tous. You willif you get acquainted. 
We advocate only practiclearticles. Let us 
mail you our catalog on what you may need. 


I. J. STRINGHAM. 
105 Park Place, New York City 


APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 





Rebuilt Remington Typewriters (No. 6) 





or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) 





Prices, $30 to $35. Send $5.00 down and 
we will send the machine. GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. Address, 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal! for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders te the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, III. 





Bee-Supplies 
We are Western Agents for 


“FALCONER” 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save 
you money. 1Atf 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 
128 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 





PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Thirty Years’ Experience 





Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 





New London, Wis. 














ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Northern bred 


Superior winterers, second to none. My 
free list explains it all. Untested, $1.00; se- 
lect tested, $1.50. Bees by pound or halj 
pound. Plans, ’’How to Introduce Queens 
Isc; ’’ How to Increase“ 15c; both 25c. 


E.E.MOTT - Glenwood, Mich. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden untested, $1.00; six, $5.00. Tested, 
$1.50; six, $8.00. Virgin, 40c; six, $2.25; doz. $4.50. 
Our queens are extra fine this season. 
Every queen guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Ready for shipment direct to customers. 
Nuf ced. sAtf 


E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 





**Famous 
Italian Queens”’ 


FROM THE 
Apiaries of Wallin & Corlis 


have won a world-wide reputation 
for prolificness, hardiness, gentle- 
nessand honey-gathering. Our queens 
are reared scientifically from breed- 
ers perfected by years of elimination. 
We have the famous Moore strain of 
Italians, and are giving every care to 
the perfection of cells and mating. 

Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Circular free. 


Untested, 75c. - A dozen, $8.00 
WALLIN & CORLIS 


Brooksvilie, Kentucky 
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An Active Season is Here! 








A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory, and another car is expected any day, and 
the factory has booked us for four cars. This brings up our assortment so that we can now furnish almost 
anything listed in the catalog at once. 

Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for swarms. Frames, and other inside fixtures, too, 
should be put together now. 

If you are wanting any special goods, orders should be made at once. Other cars are coming regularly from 
the factory, and we can save you considerable in transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the car. 

The mailing of our new catalog was completed some time ago. If you are not on our mailing list send us a 
postal-card request for this catalog. 

If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give us a list of your needs 
and we will quote price accordingly. 

If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in 
results. Our branch is maintained for service in this line and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 

We are sole agents in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder—the best in the market. Write for 


CH. W. WEBER & C0. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, - - - ~ - - ~ OHIO. 
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E MAKE Foundation—and we also carry 
ca a full line of the best Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, Smokers, Veils, Tin-Cans, etc., 


Four to six carloads always on hand, ready for 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


No order too large 
No order too small 
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